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MRS. PANKHURST 
_ LANDS SAFELY 


Order of Deportation Reversed— 
Audience Held Spellbound at 
New York Dinner 








After a threatened deportation and 
a short confinement at Ellis Island, 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst landed in 
New York Monday, virtually a free 
woman. The order of deportation was 
reversed at the direction of President 


“ Wilson, after he had conferred with 


Secretary Wilson and a hearing had 
been concluded before Immigration 
Commissioner Caminetti. 

Upon her release Mrs. Pankhurst 
went to the home of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel. 


mont, who was her hostess in New 
York. 
The dinner, which it was feared 


might need to be one of protest, was 
immediately changed back by the 
Women’s Political Union into one of 
welcome and victory. That night the 
dinner was given at the Aldine Club. 


Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch was 
toastmistress. Among those present 
were Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. 


Charles Pitman, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Brisbane, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
myer, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Prof. and 
Mrs. John Dewey, Norman Hapgood, 
Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., Samuel Mer- 
win, Miss Lilian Wald of the Nurses’ 
Settlement, Miss Mary Dreier of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic C. Howe, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Lewissohn and the Misses Lew- 
issohn, Mrs. Arthur Townsend, Mrs. 
C. L. Sands, Miss Jessie Ashley and 
Miss Caroline Lexow. About 300 sat 
down to the table. 





Mrs. Pankhurst was given an Ova- 
tion, and Asquith, Lloyd George and 
Secretary McKenna, when mentioned 
in her speech, were heartily hissed. 
She said, in part: 

“What has happened in the last two 
days has meant much for our cause. 

“There was a meeting of our union 
in England today. A strange proces- 
sion came to that meeting, bearing at 
its head a frail, pale figure on a 
stretcher, just released on license be- 
cause of the hunger strike that had 
brought her to death’s door. She had 





how they voted. Now the women are waiting. 
drove out an administration which encouraged vice, and that Seattle women had the vote. 


The Tale of a Poster 





Connecticut women are bringing indirect influence to bear upon the members of the Hartford City Council 
who voted down a resolution for the continued enforcement of the law against commercialized vice. 
the Council stood twenty-four to five. 


The vote of 


The Connecticut suffragists have pilloried the names of the twenty-four 


recreant Councilmen on a huge poster in the window of the State Suffrage Headquarters, with a statement of 
Meanwhile they do not neglect to point out that Seattle women 








WOMAN AGED 103 
OUT TO VOTE 


Sister-in-Law of Abraham Lin- 
coln Registers for First Time 
in Life 








Mrs. Sarah Todd, a sister-in-law of 
Abraham Lincoln, 103 years old, reg- 
istered recently at Eugene, Ore., as a 
voter for the first time in her life. 
Despite her age, Mrs. Todd is still 
sprightly. “Why shouldn’t I vote?” 








she asked. “I’m old enough.” 


Mrs. Emmelin e Pankhurst 








Promised to come to that meeting if 
she was alive, 

“Such was the unquenchable spirit 
of Annie Kenny that she kept that 
Promise. And as sho arrived there, 
(Continued on Page $41) 


~. 


“If a thing once clean has become 
dirty, it can be made clean again. 
There is no excuse for dirty politics,” 
said Mrs. Joseph Gavit in a suffrage 
address the cther day at Albany, 
N. ¥, 





DAKOTA NOW HAS 
WOMAN SHERIFF 


Appointment of Mrs. Wood in 
Gregory County Shows Way 
Wind is Blowing 








A straw that shows the. way the 
wind is blowing in South Dakota is 
the recent appointment of a woman 
sheriff in Gregory County. Mrs. M. A. 
Wood, former publisher of the Bon- 
sted Record-Herald, has just entered 
upon that office, to which she was ap- 
pointed by Sheriff H. I. Pierce. Mrs. 
Wood will be a general officer and 
clerical deputy, in addition to being 
assigned to cases in which women 
are involved. She will be in a sense 
the county matron. 

South Dakota men have changed 
their attitude toward equal suffrage 
in a way that bodes well for the suf- 
frage amendment next year. Mrs. 
Alice M. A. Pickler, writing in the 
South Dakota Messenger, tells of a 
Republican convention in 1890 that 
refused seats to women and seated 
Indians wearing blankets. In the 
Democratic convention at that time 
women were admitted, but speeches 
against suffrage were made that Mrs. 
Pickler says were too indecent to 
print. “In these days when State po- 
litical conventions are endorsing 
woman suffrage faster than we can 
keep the count,” writes Rose Bower, 
“these incidents of early days almost 
startle us; and yet I remember a 
State political convention little more 
than a year ago practically leaving 
the hall when a woman was _ intro- 
duced to speak on woman suffrage.” 





Bishop Moreland points to the de- 
feat of Senator Eddie Wolfe as one 
of the first fruits of equal suffrage. 
Yes, your grace, and that was long 
ago. Since then the women put a 
whole Legislature on its good be- 
havior.—Stockton (Cal.) Record. 





The Tacoma Council of Women 
Voters are arranging a breakfast in 
honor of Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 
who is returning from Washington, 
D. 6, . 


AUSTRIA HAS TO 
TAKE DOWN BARS 


Will Let Women Join Political 
Association—Says There is No 
Stopping Them 








In the Austrian Parliament, the Po- 
litical Committee of the Upper House 
has reported in favor of abolishing 
the old restriction which forbids 
women to form or join political so- 
cieties. Under this rule, 
women have not been allowed even 
to have a Woman Suffrage Asésocia- 
tion, but have been obliged to call 
their organization a Woman Suffrage 
Committee. 

According to the report of the Po- 
litical Committee of the House of 
Lords, their final reason for recom- 
mending the removal of the restric- 
tion is that even now, although the 
law forbids it, the participation of 
women in associations with political 
aims is notorious, and cannot be ef- 
fectively prevented. 

“From this argument,” writes Mar- 
tina Kramers, “it is evident that the 
ruling circles are becoming con- 
vinced of the necessity of the partici- 
pation of women in political life.” 


WOMAN ELECTED 
AS TREASURER 


Mrs. Pitchford Chosen to Office 
in Oregon Town — Women 
Outvote Men 


Austrian 











Miss Agnes Pitchford was chosen 
Treasurer of Roseburg, Oregon, at 
the recent election. She received 


558 votes, and the next highest can- 
didate 475. The Portland Oregonian 
says: 

“Although rain fell during the 
greater part of the day, it is believed 
that more votes were cast by women 
than by men.” 

Women have often been chosen as 
city treasurers in Colorado, and have 
invariably been found honest. 





The presidents of Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke and Bryn Mawr Colleges all 
favor equal suffrage. 





MRS. BELMONT TO 
HELP NEVADA 


She Subscribes for 150 Copies of 
Woman’s Journal for Editors 
and Schools 








The President of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society last week made an 
earnest request that someone would 
aid the campaign by subscribing for 
The Woman's Journal for one hundred 
and fifty editors and school centres 
scattered over that vast State. We 


purpose at half price. A prompt and 
renerous response has come from 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. She writes: 

“I have read in The Woman’s Jour- 
nal of October 18 Miss Anne Martin's 
ppeal for one hundred and fifty new 
subscriptions to your valuable paper, 
«” that of this Journal may 
e sent to the scattered population of 
Fully realizing the intelli- 
sence of this means of conversion, I 
ake great pleasure in enclosing you 
my check for seventy-five dollars, the 
sufficient to 
cover these subscriptions.” 


NEBRASKA PAPERS 
FILLING RAPIDLY 


Initiative Petition Gets 25% of 
Voters Names in One County 
in One Day 


copies 


Nevada. 


imount 


you name as 








The Nebraska women are having 
fine success in circulating their ini- 
tiative petition for the submission of 
the suffrage amendment. They have 
to get the signatures of five per cent. 
of the voters. The Lincoln News re- 
ports that in Greeley County a number 
of women made a concerted effort, 
and in one day they got the signa- 
tures of 25 per cent. of the voters in 
the county. In Holt County they did 
equally well. 

In Massachusetts, the Anti-Suffrage 
Association for the past 18 years has 
been collecting signatures of women 
against suffrage, and has thus far se- 
the than four 
per cent. of the women of the State. 


SENATOR NELSON 
ADDED TO LIST 


Influential Minnesota Man, Long 
Opposed, Says He Will Vote 
for Suffrage 


cured names of less 











U. S. Senator Knute Nelson has 
promised to vote for the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. 

“IT am not opposed to giving the 
women the right to vote,” he wrote 
to the Equal Suffrage Association of 
Minneapolis, in answer to a telegram 


signed by the members. “Although 
I am not entirely reconciled to the 
wisdom of it in my own mind, I have 


decided to give the cause the benefit 
of the doubt.” 
This message 
applause and joy. 
News says: 


was received with 

The Minneapolis 
“Senator Nelson has for years 
taken a negative stand on equal suf- 
frage, and the women consider the 
winning of him to their side a great 
victory.” 





Both Minnesota Senators will sup- 
port the suffrage amendment. Sena- 
tor Clapp has long been an ardent suf- 
fragist. 

Mrs. Randi Blehr was lately made 
foreman of a jury in Christiania, 
Norway. She is said to be the first 
woman in Europe to hold such a po- 
sition. Women in Norway have done 
jury duty for years, and according to 
all accounts they have rendered good 
service. 





Miss Fern Hobbs, secretary to the 
Governor of Oregon, is the first wom- 
an envoy to be sent to Washitigton 





to represent a State government. 
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REETING TO THE 
' NATIONAL ASS'N 






By Ellen Stata Taylor 





From Colorado’s mountains, 
From Cape Cod’s drifting sands, 
Where California’s fountains 
Gush forth to bless her lands; 


Where flows the southern river 
Through forest, mead and plain, 
They’re coming to deliver 
The land from error’s chain. 


Hark! hark! we hear the children’s 
Exceeding bitter cry. 

Beneath our flag two millions 
Are doomed to toil and die; 


While human fiends incarnate 
For lust and gold destroy 

The lives and souls of thousands— 
The nation’s hope and joy. 


O Woman in your glory, 
In cot or palace home, 

Join in our march triumphant, 
To rescue those who roam! 


The time is past for grieving, 
For @reaming vain and tears,— 

The fetters you’ve been weaving 
To bind your hands for years. 


The mighty men are fighting 
Our treasured land to hold 

For Freedom, Truth, and Honor,— 
These never shall be sold. 


O Woman, take, beside them, 
Your rightful place and stand; 

Your voice and vote are needed; 
Go up! Possess the land! 


NEWS NOTES 


The Illinois E. S. A. will give a re- 
ception to Mrs. Pankhurst in Chicago 
on Noy. 1. 











The Delaware E. S. A. will hold its 
annual meeting in Wilmington on 
Nov. 6. 





Make ready to buy all your Christ- 
mas presents at the great Bay State 
Festival and Suffrage Fair to be held 
at the Copley-Plaza, Nov. 6 and 7. 





Dean Sumner of Chicago has put 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church unani- 
mously on record for a single stand- 
ard of morals as the fundamental 
need in fighting vice. 





Born a slave, Mrs. Amanda John- 
son, of Albany, Ore., not only has en- 
joyed freedom for sixty years, but 
recently, om her eightieth birthday, 
became a fully qualified voter by 
registering at the County Clerk’s 
office. 





The Baltimore Sun, in an account 
of the burning of a hotel at Pen Mar, 
“Mr. Bond, joint 
with Mr. Gibbons, was married two 


weeks before the hotel opened for the 


says: proprietor 


season. All his personal property, in- 
cluding Mrs. Bond’s trousseau, was 
lost.” 





“I became a suffragist through my 
work,” says Mrs. Vladimir G. Simk- 
hovitch, of Greenwich House, New 
York, the well-known settlement 
worker. “That may not be the ap- 
proved way, but it was through my 
work during the last 15 years that I 
became convinced of the need of 
woman’s vote to improve the condi- 
tions which social workers find in 
the neighborhoods in which they live 
and work.” 





In memory of Mrs. Helen Philleo 
Jenkins, who did so much for the 
suffrage movement in Michigan, Mr. 
Dean M. Jenkins of Detroit has sent 
in subscriptions to The Woman's 
Journal for libraries in Barneveld, 
Boonville and Remsen, New York. 
Mr. Jenkins says that in early life 
his wife taught for several years a 
school for the higher education of 
young women in the region where 
these libraries are located. 





A fine way to earn money for your- 
self or for your Suffrage League or 
for any favorite charity, would be to 
win the prize offered by Pulitzer’s 
Magazine for the best answer to the 
article by Frederick W. Peabody in 
its November issue. Professiona) 
writers on suffrage topics are barred, 
because Pulitzer’s wishes to obtain 
answers from the rank and file. The 
winner must, therefore, be a “dark 
horse.” For the best answer that 
magazine offers $100, and for the sec- 
ond $50. The opportunity is a good 
one for all suffragists. 


WOMEN AS FOOD 
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INSPECTORS 








Caroline Bartlett Crane Tells of Her Observations in the 
State of Washington 





The Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has lately made 
a sanitary and health survey of a 
dozen cities in the State of Washing- 
ton, under the joint auspices of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the State Board of Health, and the 
newly-created State Department of 
Agriculture, to which is confided the 
work of food inspection. Mrs, Crane 
was regularly sworn in as an Officer 
in the State Health Department, and 
was accompanied from city to city 
by officials and inspectors of the two 
State Departments and officers and 
chairmen of committees of the State 
Federation. In each city visited she 
was accompanied upon her tours of 
inspection by the mayor, health offi- 
cer and other city officials. The 
newspapers chronicled large mass 
meetings to hear her informal report 
at the conclusion of the inspection of 
each city.. The formal report of the 
campaign, which Mrs. Crane is now 
preparing, will be published later by 
the State Board of Health. 

At the request of the editor of The 
Woman’s Journal, Mrs. Crane sends 
some casually gathered impressions 
of the workings of woman suffrage 
in Washington. She writes: 





I gladly comply with your request 
that I send you my impressions con- 
cerning the workings of woman suf- 
frage in the State of Washington, I 
must however, that extreme 
pressure of work prevented my going 
out of my way to make observations 
on this subject. 

Woman on State Health Board 

One interesting impression con- 
cerns a member of the party which 
accompanied me on the tour—Mrs. 
R. C. McCredie, who was appointed a 
member of the State Board of Health 
by Gov. Hay and has the warm ap- 
proval of his successor, Gov. Lister. 
Mrs. McCredie is the only woman 
member of a State Board of Health 
of whom’I have heard. She has 
proved herself indefatigable and effi- 
cient. The Commissioner of Health 
and her fellow members on _ the 
Board speak very highly of her ser- 
vices. Mrs. McCredie’s appointment 
grew out of work for the improve- 
ment of conditions in her own town, 


say, 











REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


especially in the line of food sanita- 
tion. Her influence throughout the 
State is greatly enhanced by the fact 


that she has recently served as Pres- 
ident of the State Federation of 
Women’s. Clubs, 

In Spokane I met Mrs. Allen, one 
of the two women appointed by the 
Governor as State Commissioners to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Mrs. 
Allen finds her work most interest- 
ing, and expects to meet other wom- 
en commissioners from suffrage 
States, 


Many Women Food Inspectors 

I found women food inspectors in 
many Washington cities, and to this 
fact mainly I attribute the notably 
advanced standards of food protec- 
tion in these cities. Mrs. Overton G. 
Ellis is the leader in this movement. 
She is chairman of the Food Sanita- 
tion Committee in the Washington 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and vice-chairman of the Department 
of Public Health of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. In her 
home city, Tacoma, she is a member 
of the Public Library Commission. 





Mrs. Ellis resides at present in Olym- 
pia because her husband is a judge 
in the State Supreme Court. 


Tacoma’s Struggle for Woman in- 
spector 

In Tacoma Mrs. Ellis was respon- 
sible for the clean food ordinance 
now in force, which has been copied 
in several other cities. Mrs. Ellis 
is also largely responsible for the ap- 
pointment of women inspectors to 
their positions, and sometimes for 
keeping them there. While I was 
inspecting Tacoma, Miss A, B. Wim- 
ple, city food inspector, caused the 
arrest of some butchers for using ar- 
tificial preservatives (“freezum”) on 
meat. She had first seized the meat 
and had it examined in the city lab- 
oratory, where her suspicions were 
confirmed. Miss Wimple, who for 
her remarkably good work in Taco- 
ma had just received appointment as 
State Inspector of Foods, wished 
Miss Marjorie Daw Johnson appoint- 
ed as her successor in Tacoma, The 
aforesaid butchers appeared before 
the city commissioners full of wrath 
and invective. A woman didn’t know 
enough to be an inspector; she had 
wrongfully and wickedly accused 
them; a woman was no good for this 
work, anyhow; and, besides, so good 
a job as that should go to a man! 

Mayor Seymour and one commis- 
sioner voted unhesitatingly for Miss 
Johnson; two other commissioners 
sided with the butchers; one com- 
missioner was out of the city. 

I was glad to be able to say a few 
things at a public meeting, at which 
the mayor presided, concerning my 
observation of the work of a woman 
inspector in the bakeries and mar- 
kets of Tacoma. Mrs. Ellis, having 
received a long distance telephone 
message, came quietly over from 
Olympia, and arrangements were 
made to appeal to the women of Ta- 
coma—if necessary. It wasn’t nec- 
essary. The absent commissioner 
on return promptly voted for Miss 
Johnson; and all's well. 

I found a few bakeries and storeg 
in Tacoma which Miss Wimple had 
scored from 95 to 99; and they de- 
served it. I have found no better 
ones anywhere. Mrs. Ellis has de- 
vised an exceptionally good score 
card, with a carbon duplicate, which 
is left with the proprietor. Patrons 
of the store are urged to ask to see 
it. If the score is high, the proprie- 
tor is prone to post it somewhere in 
sight. 

Vote Is Vital Advantage 

Mrs. Ellis's work is thorough and 
far-reaching, and no woman I have 
met better appreciates the vital ad- 
vantage of having the power of a 
vote when you would protect your 
home from impure and unclean 
foods, 

At a luncheon given by the women 
physicians of Seattle, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Doctor Maude Par- 
ker, who, with her sister, Miss Adel- 
la M. Parker, led the campaign for 
the recall of Mayor Gill. At the 
luncheon given by the Tacoma Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, I met Mrs. 
Nina Jolidon Croake, a member of 
the recent Legislature, who proved 
to be a schoolmate of mine in IIli- 
nois. I received many courtesies 
from Mrs. Helen Norton Stevens, ed- 
itor of the Western Woman’s Out- 
look, whose brilliant. editorials are 
having much political influence 
among both men and women. 

Only One Unfavorable Opinion 

On this campaign I was day after 
day, and all day, in company with 
State and city officials and men and 
women deeply interested in civic 
work. I inquired of many, both men 
and women, how woman suffrage 
worked. In only one instance did I 
receive a discouraging or disparag- 
ing reply. I found one good wife and 
mother (who was not engaged in any 
line of public work) who “did not 
care to vote,” who thought that 
“woman’s place was .in the home,” 
and that she “would better let her 
husband do the voting.” At least, I 
suppose she thought so, for she sat 
by unprotestingly while her husband 
told me that was what she thought. 





Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


MARY JOHNSTON 
HAS NEW BOOK 
“Hagar” a New. Depafture for 


Famous Woman Author — A 
Romance of Sociology 





Mary Johnston’s new story, “Hagar” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston), 
is a distinctly new departure for her. 
It is neither the lovely, pure romance 
of her early days, nor the graphic his- 
torical romance by which she won 
her later laurels, but a book full of 
the deeper voices of the new time—a 
romance of sociology. 

It is the life history of a little 
Southern girl who grows to be a fam- 
ous writer. It begins with her as a 
thoughtful child with her mind full 
of questions: “Why is it that women 
don’t have any money?” Why are con- 
victs dressed in stripes? Why—why 
—why? It leads her along, through 
the concern and prejudice that her 
eccentricities excite in a conservative 
Virginia household—when the Bishop 
catches her reading Darwin, he says, 
“It was not for this that I christened 
you!”—through an _ old-fashioned 


Southern boarding school; then 
around the world with a roving 
father, suddenly made rich; then 
through varied experiences and 


friendships with a whole picture gal- 
lery of interesting people. She gets 
among the suffragists, and becomes 
one herself. A friend says to her on 
that question: 

“I see what the papers say, and 
they’re saying a good deal.” 

“Ours chiefly confine themselves to 
being scandalized by the English mili- 
tants.” 

“Then your papers are very foolish. 
Who ever supposed there weren't 
Jacobins in every historic struggle for 
liberty? Sometimes they help and 
sometimes they hinder, and some- 
times they do both at once.” 

There are delicious bits of humor. 
At an open-air suffrage meeting, “a 
large, bald-headed, stubborn-jawed 
man” in the crowd says: ‘“Woman’s 
place is at home—damn her!” 

“The man next him was a clergy- 
man. ‘I agree with you, sir, that wom- 
ans place is the home, but I object 
to your expletive!’ 

“The bald-headed man wags willing 
to be placatory. ‘Well, Reverend, if 
we're only two words apart—” 

Many things are happily put. 
Hagar says to a friend: 

“I don’t think it’s women only who 
are waking, Marie. Women and men, 
all of us—’” 

“I agree,” said Marie. “But it 
wasn't just natural sleepy-headedness 
with women. They’ve been drugged— 
given knock-out drops, so to speak. 
They have a long way to wake up.” 

Hagar mused. “Yes, a good,- long 
way. * * There must have been a 
lot of pristine strength.” 

“Well, it’s coming out. All kinds 
of things are coming out, with an 
accent on qualities they didn’t think 
she had.” 

The book is like a series of pic- 
tures. Whether it is a landscape or 
a character, the author can make you 
see it. Often a personality is touched 
off in a few lines: “A work-worn, war- 
rior angel. * * Almost Denny’s 
only fault is that he makes his work 
his god rather than his servant. At 
times he is perilously near offering 
it a human sacrifice. Why will you, 
Denny? 

“*There’s so much to do and so few 
are doing it,’ said Denny. His eyes 
were upon the great forest bough, but 
he seemed to be looking beyond it, 
down long, long vistas. ‘I don’t know 
that I worship work. But I want every 
prisoner of wrong to rebel. And 
there’s no time to waste when you 
have to pass the word along to so 
many cells.’” 

One social rebel in the story hits 
off a widely different type: 

“That’s a sucking wife and daugh- 
ter. Take your premise that in the 
divine order of things the male opens 
the folds of his being, surrounds, en- 
closes, ‘shelters’ and ‘protects’ and 
‘provides for’ your female in season 
and out of season, when there is need 
and when there is certainly none; 
and your further premise that the 
female is willing and ruthlessly logi- 
cal—and behold the supremely natur- 
al conclusion! Daughters of the 
horse leech—and perfectly respect- 
able members of society as con- 








By Henry Balley Stevens < 


Mistaken! How that 
coiled ‘round you 
By those whom wrong has touched 
but never pricked! 





word’s been 


The other night I heard in sleep a 

voice 

From out the apple-blossoms singing, 

And its tone was blithe. It sang: 

“Women are dying in the factories; 

We all must die. 

Children are being born with blinded 
eyes; 

We all are blind. 

Daughters are selling souls upon the 


street; - 
All of us sell 
Our souls. And they are fools who 


rave and cry 

When they might sing.” 

And then a gust of wind blew out 
the voice, 

And round me showered the 
pink blossoms till 

The tree was well-nigh stark. But 
hard 

From out its branches swept a cry 
that rang 

Defiance to the wind. 

Was 


sweet 


And all it said 
“Mother-Love shall fight, shall 
fight and save.” 


Now just as I had sought its face, I 
woke, 

And lo! the tree had blossomed al! 
afresh! 


Mistaken! Oh, I 
world 
Were all as far mistaken as are you! 


Wish the sluggish 





WOMEN’S VOTE IS 
SUCCESS IN ERIN 


Says Women in Ireland Have Helped 
to Straighten Out 
Housekeeping 


Municipal 





“Suffrage from an _ Irishwoman’s 
Viewpoint” was the subject of a re- 
cent address given by Miss Gertrude 
M. O'Reilly, of Dublin, in Newark. N. 
J. The speaker wore the ancient 
Irish costume, but her ideas were 
modern and up-to-date. She treated 
the common objections with good-na- 
tured ridicule: 

“Nice women, they say, shouldn't 
go to the polls because they would 
meet such an undesirable element. 
That's a fine compliment to the men 
voters, isn’t it? And don’t you meet 
undesirables everywhere? I sat next 
to an intoxicated man coming over 
in the subway this evening, and if 
any one had asked me I should have 
said that he was very undesirable. 
But, as I understand it, you don't 
have to make bosom friends of the 
people you meet at the polls.” 

Ever since 1898, the women of Ire- 
land have had a vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament. Miss 
O’Reilly gave a number of instances 
in which woman’s ability in house- 
keeping has been welcomed in Ire- 
land to help straighten out municipal 
affairs. 





A Woman's Law Class is to be con- 
ducted at New York University on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday ol 
each week, beginning Nov. 12, under 
the auspices of the Women’s 
Education Society. For those whio 
complete the course a final examina- 
tion will be held, and the Chancellor's 
Certificate will be conferred upon all 
successful candidates, Clarence D. 
Ashley, J.D., L.L.D., is the lecturer 
for the morning course, and Isabella 
M. Pettus, Eugenie M. Rayé-Smith and 
Jessie Ashley for the evening course 


Legal 








stituted! Faugh!—with their mouths 
glued to that fat man’s pocket. He 
looks haggard; he’s probably grinding 
the faces of no end of men and 
women,—not because he’s got a bad 
heart and really wants to,—but be- 
cause he’s got to ‘provide’ for those 
two perfectly strong and healthy per- 
sons in jewelry and orchids!” 

The little Virginia girl succeeds. 
Even the most conservative of her re- 
lations feel a certain respect for her 
when they know that she is actually 
earning a large income by her pen. 
Love is offered to her, different kinds 
of love—and the pictures of the dif- 
ferent lovers are not the least inter- 
esting part of the story. The book is 
pervaded by a noble philosophy of 
life. As the work of an able and 
much beloved Southern woman, it 
ought to do much to stimulate the 
fast growing suffrage movement in 
the South, 
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NORTHERN NEVADA 
~~ ENTHUSIASTIC 


Anne Martin and Gail Loughlin 
Make Speaking Trip—Antis 
Appear in Reno 








Miss Gail Laughlin of Denver, Col., 
has just made a suffrage speaking 
trip through the northern Nevada 
counties with Miss Anne Martin, the 
State president. A rousing meeting 
was held in Reno, in one of the prin- 
cipal halls. Every seat was taken; 
many people stood, and much en- 
thusiasm for suffrage was shown. 

The day Miss Martin and Miss 
Laughlin left Reno for Winnemucca 
and Elko, Miss Minnie Bronson and 
Miss Clara Markeson arrived in Reno 
Their appearance was almost simul- 
taneous with the first expressed op- 
position of the vested and vicious in- 
terests of Nevada through one of the 
leading newspapers of the State, which 
has hitherto supported the suffrage 
movement. 

As the only public hall in Elko was 
leased to a picture show and dance, 
Miss Martin and Miss Laughlin held 
an open-air meeting outside the hall 
after the performance, All the out- 
side lights were turned on, and sev- 
eral hundred men and women listened 
for over an hour. Much enthusiasm 
was shown, and Elko County is be- 
lieved to be safe for equal suffrage. 
This outdoor suffrage rally was the 
first outdoor suffrage meeting ever 
held in Elko. That the Nevada Equal 
suffrage campaign is fairly launched 
is proved by the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 

Arrangements have just been made 
to have suffrage talks in the official 
program of the Nevada Teachers’ In- 
stitutes to be held this autumn. The 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, J. E. Bray, is a staunch support- 
er of equal suffrage. 





GLEANINGS 


The false report that ushers could 
not be secured for Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
meeting in New York stirred the 
hearts of so many suffragists that 
Massachusetts State Headquarters 
have received numerous letters from 
people all over New England offering 
to come to Boston and to usher for 
the meeting there on Nov. 15, if 
others could not be found. 








The Brighton and Allston Equal 
Suffrage Association will hold a bazar 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 28 and 
29, at Warren Hall, Brighton, Mass., 
afternoon and evening. Tuesday 
afternoon there will be a one-act play, 
“Everyman,” a modern morality play 
and suffrage burlesque. The second 
evening there will be a prominent 
speaker, with concert and dancing. 





The School Voters’ League of Bos- 
ton has announced an attractive pro- 
gram for each Saturday from Oct. 25 
to Nov. 1. The series will be on 
“Woman and the State,” and the 
speakers will be Prof. Earl Barnes, 
Mary Antin, Frank Alvah Parsons, 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Helen M. Todd, 
Margaret Haley, Norman Hapgood 
and Prof. Charles Zueblin. Miss Mary 
C. Crawford, 184 Boylston street, is 
in charge of the course. 





An object lesson on the progress of 
the suffrage cause will be given at the 
doll stall of the Bay State Festival 
and Suffrage Fair to be held at the 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, on Nov. 6 and 7. 
Mrs. Frank Merrill of Winchester will 
have charge of the doll booth, with 
Miss Elder, and she has been busy at 
the Boston Public Library, looking up 
the costumes of the countries where 
women vote, as each is to be repre- 
sented by a beautiful doll. Norway, 
Finland, Iceland and Bosnia lend 
themselves to picturesque costuming. 
The Australian woman voter will car- 
ry a little kangaroo to show her na- 
tionality; but New Zealand, Alaska, 
and the ten suffrage States of the 
Union will each have to carry a little 
banner to show who they are. Miss 
Elsie Wulkop, who was to have had 
charge of the doll booth, has been 
obliged to give it up, owing to her 
mother’s illness. Suffragists are gen- 
erally good daughters. 
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MRS. PANKHURST AT 
MADISON SQUARE 





Crowds Applaud Militant Leader at First General Public 
Appearance—Scores White Slave Traffic and 
Sees Great Advance Here 





Owing to her detention at Ellis 
Island, Mrs. Pankhurst’s address at 
Madison Square Garden was post- 
poned to Oct. 21. On Tuesday even- 
ing, however, she was able to make 
her first general public speech on her 
present trip; and while the postpone- 
ment may have interfered with the 
size of the audience, it did not inter- 
fere with the quality of her speech. 

The stage was decorated with a 
great purple, white and green banner 
bearing the words, “Resistance to Ty- 
rants Is Obedience to God,” and a 
smaller one saying “They Who Per- 
mit Oppression Share the Crime.” 
Mrs. Pankhurst told of the crying 
needs of English women and of the 
stubborn obstinacy of the English 
government. Seated with her upon 
the platform were Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, the Misses Elsie MacKenzie, 
Lucy Burns, and Elizabeth Freeman, 
all of whom have been in Dnglish 
prisons; Mrs. Rheta C, Dorr, Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs. Crys- 
tal E. Benedict, Fola La Follette, 
Jessie Ashley, Martha Klatschkin, 
Mrs. Marie Baird, Miss Ida Craft, 
Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., Miss Portia 
Willis, Mrs. Mary E. Chapman, Miss 
Sylbil Wilbur, Miss Lavinia L. Dock, 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter Damrosch, and 
Louis Nixon, 

Miss Joan Wickham, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s advance representative, spoke 
first and told of the proceedings at 
Ellis Island. Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell presided, and introduced Mrs. 
Pankhurst. “The Government of Eng- 
land has discovered that you can im- 
prison a woman, but you cannot im- 
prison truth,” he said. 

A huge uproar of applause greeted 
Mrs, Pankhurst. She began to speak 
in a clear, distinct voice. 

She first paid a compliment to 
those in charge on Ellis Island. She 
especially congratulated the matrons. 

She said: 

“I don’t want to thank the govern- 
ment of the United States nor Presi- 
dent Wilson because I was set free. 
I don’t think he would want me to 
thank him. I think he would simply 
say that he did his duty, and, for my 
part, I want to congratulate the men 
at Washington for doing their duty 
when they saw it plainly.” 

One reason for militant methods 
was, she said, that the woman had 
determined not to wait for evolution. 

“Since I was here four years ago,” 
she continued, “the cause here has 
progressed by leaps and bounds. It 
is a certainty that women will get 
the vote here. Even the antis admit 
that. All they do now is to make 
progress as slow as possible. 

“Take the other side of the picture, 
In England, though you hear much of 
democracy, it is the most conserva- 
tive country in the world. Your fore- 
fathers found out that years ago. The 
word revolution in England is identi- 
fied with horrible ideas of upsetting 
the established order. In America 
revolution has a different meaning. 
Why, you have here Daughters of the 
Revolution who are proud to be de- 
scendants of revolutionary soldiers. 

“It is so hard in England to get 
things done. I remember as a child 
hearing them talking of things that 
were for the general good. They 
talked and did nothing. Nothing can 
be gotten out of Parliament without 
something like a revolution. 

“You can’t have a revolution with 
rose-water. I wish you could. I 
abhor violence. The only justifica- 
tion for violence is when all other 
means have been tried and failed. I 
am law abiding by nature, but from 
the time I began I have. felt guilt- 
less.” 

In answer to those who say that 
only the burden of intolerable wrongs 
can justify violence, she said that 
women in England were suffering 
such wrongs because they could not 
get laws to protect them in their 
home relations or to protect them 
against the “white slave” traffic. 

“The government of England is the 
greatest ‘white slave’ dealer in the 
world,” she said. “Of the soldiers in 
India, it is said, their health demands 





the sacrifice of women. In cold blood 
they say this, and the health, if you 
call it that, of one-half of the people 
is preserved at the expense of the 
degradation and misery of the other 
half, 

“Gentlemen, we are neither super- 
human nor subhuman, but just human 
beings like yourselves. 

“It is not necessary in the United 
States for women to be militant, as 
we have to be—perhaps because we 
there are doing the militant work for 
you,” a remark that brought forth 
the greatest applause of the evening. 
“But we are glad, we are proud, to do 
that work. We know the joy of bat- 
tle. Government rests not on force, 
but the consent of the governed, and 
we have shown that the weakest 
woman in the world cannot be gov- 
erned against her will. We are 
doing the fighting for all the women 
in the world, and all we ask of you 
is to back us up.” 

At the close, Mrs. Pankhurst was 
“heckled” by one or two antisuf- 
fragists in the audience. She had an 
answer for every query, and the ques- 
tioners were covered with laughter. 








MRS. PANKHURST 
LANDS SAFELY 
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word came to that meeting that I had 
been released. Think of the effect if 
the news had been different. 

“If I had been deported as being 
guilty of moral turpitude, they would 
have gone on fighting, but think what 
a refreshment to their spirits to real- 
ize that this great nation understands 
the difference between breaches of the 
law committed for the highest motive, 
and those committed for selfish rea- 
sons. The hearts of the American 
people are sound and liberty still 
reigns here.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst said that her mis- 
sion to the United States was for the 
purpose of “helping a little” in the 
furtherance of national suffrage for 
women. She then told of the progress 
of the cause in England, and added 
that it had spread into Ireland, where 
a notable victory had just been won in 
Ulster. 

Helped by American Progress 

“I have often wondered,” Mrs. Pank- 
hurst continued, “if the women of the 
United States rejoiced as much in 
their own great victories as women 
in England did, or whether the Ameri- 
can women realized what those vic- 
tories meant to us over there. Every 
victory that is won here helps the 
cause all over the world.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst then told of her 
trial in the late spring and her con- 
viction and sentence to three years’ 
penal servitude. 

She denounced forcible feeding and 
the Cat and Mouse act. 

“McKenna,” she said, “told the 
House of Commons that if it would 
give him the ‘Cat and Mouse’ act he 
would abandon forcible feeding, and 
that by liberating the women at in- 
tervals and then reimprisoning them 
they would soon learn that they had 
to serve their sentences and would 
then peacefully submit. Parliament 
has now adjourned and McKenna has 
gone back to forcible feeding. Since 
my sentence was passed on July 26 I 
have been in and out of prison four 
times, and my leave had expired when 
I left England for France. And I 
went away openly. My going was 
known days in advance, and when I 
left my friends were at the station to 
say good-bye. There was a great med- 
ical congress in session in London at 
the time, and I was not molested. 
Why? Because the Government did 
not want those distinguished men of 
other nations to find out how it treat- 
ed English women. Now there are no 
congresses in session in London, and 
McKenna is today forcibly feeding 
women who have as yet been convict- 
ed of no crime. 


OHIO MARCHING 
~ TO VICTORY 


Great Change Has Come Over 
State—Old Times and New 


Compared 








The Executive Committee of the 
Ohio W. S. A. held a business meet- 
ing and conference in Norwalk Oct. 
14 and 15, in the old historic house of 
Gidein Stewart, now the home of 
George Stewart. 

In this house Lucy Stone was a 
guest Many years ago, and thirteen 
years ago Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw, Mrs. 
Mills, Miss Hay and Mrs. Upton were 
entertained there during a two days’ 
ecnference, The difference between 
the two occasions marks the change 
of sentiment that has taken place 
throughout Ohio. 

At the first conference, although 
the best two organizers and best two 
speakers of the National Association 
were present, there was little inter- 
est. This time it was a great con- 
trast. The committee were met on 
their arrival by townspeople with 
automobiles and taken to dinner. The 
first afternoon was devoted to busi- 
ness pertaining to the coming conven- 
tion and campaign. In the evening 
the committee were divided into 
groups of fours, and by machine or 
trolley they were taken to the larger 
towns of the county, where street 
meetings were held. Next day the 
business was followed by a _ public 
meeting in the Universalist Church, 
and a banquet, with gorgeous decora- 
tions, an elegant menu and witty 
speeches. Tickets for the banquet 
were sold out and additional ones 
supplied, and many had to be turned 
away. People came from neighbor- 
ing towns, and men of prominence de- 
clared themselves not only believers, 
but ready to work for the campaign. 





Miss Zara du Pont, one of the ac- 
tive members of the organization 
committee of the Cleveland Woman 
Suffrage Party, will do organizing 
work for the State till the close of the 
campaign. She is very successful. 





Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Spring- 
field, who has for so long cared for 
her invalid mother, is now able to re- 
sume her place in Ohio work. 





Jane Addams spoke at Columbus 
on Oct. 22 for the Franklin County 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Upton pre- 
sided and several Ohio politicians 
graced the platform. 





“The congressmen are rapidly 
coming to advocate suffrage from a 
sense of political expediency,” said 
Mrs. Gilson Gardner recently at 
Glencoe, Ill. “Those who are against 
it in sentiment are fast coming to 
advocate it because they see that it 
is coming anyway. There is no rea- 
son why an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution cannot be carried at 
the next session of Congress if we 
can keep at it. ” 








other representative of an oppressed 
people, and I am here in pursuance 
of that right, to ask the sympathy of 
the American people. Benjamin 
Franklin went to France for such sym- 
pathy, and you know that France re- 
sponded. Irish Nationalists have 
been coming to America for years for 
that sympathy, some of them convict- 
ed of the same crimes as I, and Amer- 
ica has welcomed them. And so, I, 
too, have come to ask your sympathy, 
and to say to you that our battle is 
your battle. Even at Ellis Island my 
mission was understood. It is the 
same everywhere. 

“I want to say to those who doubt 
our methods, I never for a moment 
question the wisdom of the way you 
are fighting your fight. You have 
your own problems to meet and we 
have ours. I don’t apologize for our 
militant methods. 

“The happiest moment of my life 
was when I decided with my daugh- 
ters we had to win by revolutionary 
methods. Rather I would apologize 
that it took us so long to see the light. 
We are proud to be militants. 

“IT am glad, indeed, to be here to 





“Some are asking today what right 
has Mrs. Pankhurst to come to Amer- 


ica? I have the same right as ) 


night, but all the time I am in Ameri- 
ca I shall be longing and yearning to 
get back on the firing line with my 
comrades in arms.” 


KENTUCKY WOMEN 
BEGIN CAMPAIGN 


State Convention to Be Held in 
Louisville November 20—Max 
Eastman as Speaker 








The annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association will 
be held in Louisville November 20-22. 
It will open Thursday night, Novem- 
ber 20, with an address by Max Hast- 
man at the Masonic Theatre. The 
meeting will continue through Friday 
and Saturday. The largest attend- 
ance in the association’s history is ex- 
pected, as there is renewed interest in 
suffrage throughout Kentucky. 


Teachers Reached 

Speakers have been sent this sum- 
mer to a large number of the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. The subject of suf- 
frage has been presented in remote 
counties and in towns not reached by 
the railroads. 

Woman’s Journal to Candidates 


A trial ‘four months’ subscription‘to 
the Woman’s Journal through the 
generosity of Mrs. S. M. Hubbard of 
Hickman, Ky., is being sent to every 
hold-over member of the Legislature 
and to all legislative candidates, Dem- 
ocratic, Republican and Progressive, 
some 300 in all. 

Louisville Business Men Co-operate 

The Kentucky E. R. A, will meet in 
Louisville at the invitation of the 
Louisville Convention and Publicity 
League. The league will supply a the- 
atre for the night meetings, and a 
large room, sometimes used for ban- 
quets at the Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville’s principal hotel, for the day 
meetings. The Seelbach will be head- 
quarters for the convention. 


Eastman to Speak Elsewhere 

Max Eastman will also speak at 
Lexington on November 17 under the 
auspices of the Fayette Equal Rights 
Association, of which Mrs, Fayette 
Johnson is president, and on Noy. 18 
or 19 in Cincinnati at the State meet- 
ing of the Ohio Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
speak on Woman Suffrage in Lexing- 
ton Noy. 1 under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club of Central Kentucky, 
of which Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison 
is president. 


LITERARY NOTICE 


An Introduction to Political Parties 
and Practical Politics, by P. Orman 
Ray. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 493 Pp. 

To deal successfully with the sub- 
ject of political parties, and especially 
With that of practical politics, a book 
uiust be up to date. Prof. Ray does 
not draw upon the times of Andrew 
Jackson for his material, but pre- 
sents examples freely from the cam- 
paign of 1912, On the other hand, he 
does not give as much space to the 
subject of equal suffrage as would 
be consistent with the title. “Every- 
one must concede,” he says, in part, 
‘that the movement is gaining head- 
way rapidly, and it therefore deserves 
thoughtful and fair consideration by 
all students of practical politics.” 
The book might well be added to the 
lists of political study clubs and 
should prove helpful to many men as 
well as women citizens. 











A few days ago, for the first time 
in history, the girls of the Atlanta 
High School had a debate, and the 
subject was woman suffrage, Georgia 
is coming on. 


— 


ARMENIAN POEMS 





Rendered Into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell 





This volume contains sixty Arme 
nian poems, most of which have 
never before been put into English. 
hey represent a variety of authors, 
ranging from the tenth century to 
the nineteenth. 





That a second edition of the Armenian 
poems is already in press, although the 
first has not yet been out a fortnight 
shows how strong is the interest in this 
graceful and forceful interpretation of the 
life of an oppressed people.—Boston Tran- 


script. 
Price, $1.50 


May be ordered from Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, 3 Monadnock street, Dorches- 





ter, Mags. 
’ 
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A COMMON SENSE DECISION 


President Wilson has again shown his good sense, in ad 
vising the admission of Mrs. Pankhurst. He has also shown once 
more that he is not easily to be stampeded. The anti-suffragists 
had brought all possible “irdirect influence” to bear to secure her 
deportation, and some of the newspapers had published almos' 
frenzied editorials against her being allowed to land. President 
Wilson and the Commissioner of Labor have taken a common 
sense view of the matter, as it was to be expected that they would 
The efforts to exclude Mrs. Pankhurst have merely resulted ir 
an enormous advance advertisement for her meetings. 

It will now be demonstrated once more, as it was on Mrs 
Pankhurst’s two former visits to this country, that American 
women can listen to her without the least temptation to resort to 
lawlessness, but with a large increase of zeal, and a large increase 
also of knowledge as to the provocations that have driven a sec 
tion of the women on the other side of the ocean to violence 
If the ruling powers in England had had a tithe of President 
Wilson’s sense and tact in dealing with the suffragists, Engiane 
would never have had any militancy. A. S. B. 


“SECOND ONLY TO DEATH” 


During the Sulzer impreachment trial in New York, Judge 
Herrick and Mr. Marshall maintained it was unequivocally a 
criminal trial, with the punishment of disfranchisement, “second 
only to that of death,” attached to a verdict of guilty. Americal 
women are expected to submit to this disgrace with cheerfulness 
however innocent they may be. A woman living in one of the 
enfranchised States may incur the same disgrace simply by mov 
ing from one State to another, in following her legal duty of go 
ing where her husband goes. 

Disenfranchisement even in church matters is held to be a 
discredit. In the Episcopal House of Deputies, each domestic 
missionary district is represented by one clerical and one lay 
deputy who may vote on all questions requiring individual votes, 
but not on questions, such as amendments to the constitution, 
which require the taking of the vote by dioceses. They have 
been seeking full suffrage. At the great Convocation, Ex-Gover- 
nor L. Bradford Prince, of New Mexico, a lay delegate from a 
missionary district, spoke with much feeling in favor of it. 

He knew a clergyman, he said, who had two charges—one in 
Colorado, a diocese, and one in New Mexico, a missionary dis- 
trict. This man, when in Colorado, was entitled to vote in the 
house with the best of them. But once let him cross the imag- 
inary boundary into New Mexico, and immediately it was con- 
sidered dangerous to permit him to vote on certain questions. 

“What change came over him when he stepped over the line?” 
asked the former Governor. “Did he lose his senses? Did he be- 
come a moral degenerate?” 

What change comes over a woman on moving from Colorado 
or any of the nine other suffrage States to a non-suffrage State? 
Does she become a moral degenerate? If not, why should she be 
treated like one? 

The Episcopal Convocation gave ear to the partly disfran- 
chised men, but not to the wholly disfranchised women. How- 
ever, their time will come. A. 8. B. 





The change in my opinion with respect to woman suffrage 
is due to the result of my own experience in the various move- 
ments with which I have been connected in which we have tried 
to solve the social, economic and political problems that have pre- 
sented themselves from time to time. As years have passed I 
have been more and more impressed with the difficulty and com- 
plexity of those problems, and also with the power of society to 
solve them; but I am convinced that for their solution we must 
look to the many, not to the few. We need all the people, women 
as well as men.—-Louis D. Brandeis. 
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KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS . 


We are often told that equal suffrage will make no difference. 
Here are a few of the many laws credited to woman suffrage in 
the enfranchised States: 

In the State of Washington, the eight-hour law for women, 
the minimum wage law, the mothers’ pension bill, the red-light 
injunction bill, an anti-tuberculosis measure, a teachers’ retire- 
ment bill, a law making conviction easier in cases of criminal 
assault upon women and girls, an appropriation of $100,000 for 
a woman's building at the State University, and a delinquent 
fathers’ bill, whereby fathers desefting their wives and children 
can be put to work and their earnings applied to the support of 
their families. 

In Oregon, the minimum wage bill for women, mothers’ pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation, teachers’ civil service bill, trade 
school for delinquent girls, industrial school for delinquent girls, 
bill for the relief of deserted wives, red-light injunction bill, pure 
milk bill, requirement of health certificate for marriage, wives’ 
compensation bill (calling. for compensation by saloon-keepers 
when husbands die of alcoholism), and a bill making it a penal 
offence for a man to live on the earnings of a fallen woman. 

In Utah, minimum wage, nine-hour law, equal guardianship, 
appointment of a woman labor commissioner, several liquor 
measures for the better prevention of the sale of intoxicants in 
“dry” territory, forbidding horse-race gambling, establishing free 
public libraries in cities and towns, equal pay for women teachers 
when doing equal work, requiring all schools and educational in- 
stitutions supported wholly or partly by public funds to give 
systematic instruction in physiology and hygiene, creating a State 
Art Institute, providing for a course of free lectures at the capital 
on sanitary science, hygiene and nursing; requiring kindergar- 
tens in all school districts having a population of 2,000 or over, 
curfew law for children under fourteen, making it‘a misdemeanor 
for any minor under eighteen to buy or possess cigarettes, tobacco 
or opium; providing for protection of dependent, neglected or ill 
treated boys and girls. - 

In Colorado, eight-hour law for women, mothers’ pensions, 
minimum wage Dill, bill requiring wife’s signature to sale of 
homestead, $50 per month fixed as lowest salary permissible for 
teachers, joint guardianship, establishment of State Home for 
Dependent Children and State Industrial School for Girls, for- 
bidding insurance of lives of children under ten, indeterminate 
sentence for prisoners, requiring in public schools lessons on 
humane treatment of animals, State inspection for all private 
charitable institutions, making father ang mother joint heirs 
of deceased child, establishing State Traveling Library Commis- 
sion of five women from State Federation of Women’s Clubs, pro- 
viding that violators of child-labor law shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in addition to fine, making it a criminal offense to 
contribute to the delinquency of a child, and many other laws 
for the benefit of children; making it a felony for a man to live 
on the earnings of a fallen woman. 

In Idaho, nine-hour law for women, mothers’ pension bill, 
medical inspection bill, bill establishing libraries and reading 
rooms and authorizing tax for their maintenance, requiring that 
at least three per cent. of school fund go for schgol libraries, pro- 
viding for a department of domestic science at State University, 
establishing Industrial Reform School, a stringent pure food act, 
enlargement of married women’s property rights. 

In Wyoming, equal pay for women teachers when they do 
equal work, establishing free public kindergartens, forbidding 
adulteration of candy, providing for care of deserted or orphan 
thildren, or children of infirm, indigent, or incompetent parents, 
forbidding employment of children under fourteen in public ex- 
aibitions, punishing child neglect or cruelty, making gambling il- 
legal. 

In California, minimum wage, mothers’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, health certificate for marriage, joint guardianship, 
red-light abatement law, widening of eight-hour law, teachers’ 
pensions, State Training School for Girls, juvenile court law, 
prison reform and indeterminate sentence, with payment of 
wages to convicts and assistance to discharged prisoners, milk in- 
spection, inspection of weights and measures, water conservation, 
bill bringing practically all State employees under civil service, 
psycopathic parole law, requiring wife’s signature to assignment 
of man’s wages, making tuberculosis reportable, raising limit of 
child labor from twelve years to fifteen. 

In most of the suffrage States, the age protection for girls 
nas been raised to 18, 

Among the conspicuous pieces of good work done by women 
voters have been the re-election of Judge Lindsey in Denver, 
where all the party machines had slated him for defeat; the recall 
of Mayor Gill and the cleaning up of Seattle, and in California 
the recall of Judge Weller and the defeat of Senator Wolfe. 

A. &, 3. 





MEAT NO LOWER 


The widespread drought has affected the supply of cattle- 
feed, and farmers, not seeing how they are to carry their ani- 
mals through the winter, are selling off their stock in great 
quantities. In one week, in Kansas City alone, nearly 100,000 
cattle, 53,000 hogs and 85,000 sheep were sold. Under the ordi- 
nary law of supply and demand, this ought to lower the price 
of meat very materially; but it does not, because the market is 
controlled mainly by the meat trust. 

On Suffrage Day at the recent Tri-State Fair in Memphis, 
Tenn., Laura Clay ig reported as saying: “A man thinks of din- 
uer when he sits down to eat it; a woman thinks of it from the 
time she washes the breakfast dishes. The ballot in the 
Lousekeeper’s hands will cut the grocery bill.” 

When women get a vote, they will certainly try to find 
some way to keep the trusts from continually crowding up the 
cost of living. A, 8. B. 














FORM OF BEQUEST | 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be appiied by such Proprietors, . 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup —| 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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ters are satisfied —Justice Brewer of the U. 8. Supreme Court, 


Julian Hawthorne, just released from the Atlanta Peniten-. 
tiary, calls it “a living hell,” and gives a heart-sickening account 
of the way in which prisoners are treated. Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, head of the New York Prison Commission, has spent a 
week in prison to see what it is like, and comes out pale and 
with strong words of condemnation. Prison scandals are con- 
stantly breaking out—now here, now there. 

Equal suffrage ought to bring with it, among other good 
things, a more humane and rational] treatment of prisoners, It 
is a pleasure to read of the success with which such methods 
are now being tried in several of the enfranchised States. Not 
long ago thirty convicts were sent without guard from the peni- 
tentiary at Walla Walla, Wash., to the Hoods Canal country. 
They had to stop over in Seattle for one night in changing 
from rail to boat transportation. The men separated for the 
night, each seeking his own lodging place. In the morning all 
were on the wharf on schedule time and all went aboard their 
steamer without hesitation. Says the organ of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Western Woman's Outlook: 

“At present they are at work in Jefferson County, in charge 
of two superintendents, who do not exercise any greater degree 
of authority over them than foremen over ordinary workmen. 
Yet no escapes have been attempted and no assaults have been 
made on the property of those living in the locality where the 
work is going on. They have simply conducted themselves like 
men who are not convicts. 

“In Oregon the experiment is being carried to greater 
lengths than in Washington, with equally good results, There 
the penitentiary Officials make a close study of each inmate and 
acquaint themselves with all the details of his offense and con- 
viction. If it is found that he is a criminal through force of 
circumstances or by accident, and not by instinct or choice, he 
is classified and treated accordingly. When it is discovered 
that a prisoner is more unfortunate and unwise than degener- 
ate and vicious, he is shown about the same consideration that 
a subordinate employee receives, and not the treatment that a 
convict is popularly supposed to merit, Men are paroled about 
the grounds and often sent to different sections of Salem on 
errands and other matters of business. Scarcely a day passes 
that prisoners are not given temporary leaves of absence for 
the purpose of visiting their homes in cases of death or illness 
in thei families. Only a few weeks age the Oregon newspapers 
commented on the instance of a former business man, an in- 
mate of the penitentiary, Who was paroled without bond for 
three months that he might close up some business affairs. 
When his leave of absence expired, he returned promptly and 
began a five years’ sentence.” 

A man who had been an official of a penal institution for 
nearly thirty years, said, in discussing the new penology: 
“Less than five per cent. of prison inmates are degenerate 
or criminal by choice, and nearly all convicts are susceptible to 
cure under the right treatment.” A. 8S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND POPULATION 


The women of Broken Hill, Australia, ftiave furnished a 
striking disproof of the charge that woman suffrage reduces the 
birth-rate. Statistics show that at Broken Hill, the birth-rate 
is 39 per 1,000, the highest of any city of equal size in the world. 
The marriage-rate is 12 per 1,000, which is 23 per cent. above 
Canada, and 63 per cent. above the average for Europe. The 
death-rate is 14 per 1000, and would have been less but for a 
mine disaster. The margin between the birth rate and death rate 
is 25 per 1,000, by far the highest in the world. 

The absurdity of connecting the ballot with the birth rate 
manifest. In every State, we see before our eyes people with 
big families, people with small families, and people with no 
families, all of them living under exactly the same suffrage law. 
The considerations that influence the size of families are partly 
personal, partly economic, social, racial and religious, but not 
in the least political. A. S. B. 





SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION 


M. Louise Baum writes: I have been looking over the census 
figures which give the percentage of youth from 6 to 20 years of 
age attending school in the various States. It appears that of 
the six States which have the largest percentage of youth in 
school four are suffrage States. It looks as if the love of educa- 
tion and of justice go hand in hand. When we remember that 
there are 38 non-suffrage States to draw from, against 10 suffrage 
States, the proportion of suffrage States in this group that lead 
educationally is significant indeed. 

They stand in the following order: Kansas, 70.65 per cent; 
Utah, 70.25 per cent.; Nebraska, 69.9; Iowa, 69.52; Idaho, 69.05; 
Colorado, 68.35. Michigan, which comes next, with 67.75 per 
cent., is a State where suffrage is a lively issue. The two leading 
States, and the only two that have more than 70 per cent. of 
youth in school, are both suffrage States. 

These figures represent all the people from 6 to 20 who go 
to schools of any sort. It is further to be noted in the list that 
inall the ten suffrage States except Illinois (the last to be freed), 
the percentage of the girls that go to school is as high as or 
higher than the percentage of the boys. The difference is slight 
in Illinois, 63.8 for boys against 63.1 for girls. In Wyoming, 4 
suffrage State, 69.1 per cent. of the girls are at school, though 
the percentage of boys here in school (62.2) lowers the average. 
The figures comparing the percentage of boys and of girls in 
school in the three Pacific States, all suffrage States, is interest- 
ing: 





In Washington 64.7 of the boys, 68.5 per cent. of the girls; 
in Oregon 65.5 of the boys, 68.1 per cent. of the girls; in Calli- 
fornia 63.1 of the boys, 67 per cent. of the girls. 

Among the 38 non-suffrage States, in 10 of them a smaller 
percentage of the girls go to school than of the boys. These 
figures of course represent percentages of the actual number of 
girls, and have nothing to do with the distribution of the sexes 
in the. States. 


The real question is a practical one. How does woman suf- 
frage work when tried? One thing is true of all the enfranchised 
States: there has been no organized effort to repeal the grant. 
Whatever may be isolated opinions, the general mass of the Vo 
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BALLOT AND HOME 





Mrs. LaFollette Tells How Co-Operation Helps the Family 


Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, the 
true comrade and able fellow worker 
of her husband, the distinguished U. 
S. Senator, spoke this week for the 
Boston E. 8S. A. for G. G. 





Mrs. LaFollette pleaded for the 
home,—for the better understanding, 
the closer comradeship and the fulle1 
sympathy between husband and wife 
whén they have public as well as pri- 
vate interests in common. “Where do 
we find strife amid civilization?” she 
asked. “In the homes where the hus- 
band and wife have not had mutual 
interests, where they have grown 
apart, and one has outstripped the 
other in development.” 

Then she pleaded for the children, 
for their education in citizenship 
when they heard public affairs dis 
cussed by father and mother around 
the family board. The training of the 
children is the peculiar province of 
women. But how can their mothers 








juriously upon the State. For with 
what matters does government con- 
cern itself? Why, with matters that 
touch intimately home happiness and 
home prosperity, with laws and regu- 
lations that guard and further human 
lives. The smallest government unit, 
the township, deals with roads and 
with schools—surely matters well 
within women’s province. Is it not 
important to the mother as well as to 
the father that there should be good 
roads and good schools to provide op- 
portunities for education and pleasant 
social centers, and thus keep the chil- 
dren contented at home and prevent 
the depopulation of rural districts? 
“Then the county matters, courts 
and jails, insane hospitals and poor 
relief—are not these peculiarly with- 
in woman’s sphere? To nurse the 
sick, to succor the unfortunate, have 
been women’s immemorial function. 
And have not our jails and our public 
charitable institutions been less hu- 





Mrs. Belle Case La Follette 











teach them to be good citizens when 
they have no knowledge themselves of 
public affairs? “My boys often come 
to me to ask about this or that when 
they can’t get at their father, and if 
I am able to answer their questions 
intelligently, is not that a good thing 
for them? Are they not so much the 
better prepared for citizenship?” 

Lastly, Mrs. La Follette pleaded for 
the women themselves, and for the en- 
richment that comes into their lives 
when they think of their own homes 
as related to their larger home,—the 
township, the State and the nation. 
“What is this government that we 
women have been taught to think of 
as something so remote from our in- 
terests, so unrelated to the immedi- 
ate personal preoccupations of our 
daily lives? There are three great 
matters in which we are all con- 
cerned: religion, education and gov- 
ernment. In religion men and women 
share equally (indeed, men sometimes 
are content that women should do 
more than their share). In education 
it has come to pass that both men and 
women participate equally, though 
that was not always so. It is less 
than two generations that our uni- 
versities and even our high schools 
have been open to women upon the 
same terms as to men. 

“But government is considered as 
men’s exclusive province—a_ limita- 
tion that has narrowed the lives of 
the women, that has robbed the chil- 


mane than they might have been had 
women’s influence been felt there as it 
is felt in their own homes? 

“The same holds true of the affairs 
of the State and of the nation, of laws 
governing public utilities—telephones, 
electric lights and trolleys—ana of 
laws controlling railroad rates, the 
tariff and the trusts. During the more 
than twenty years that Mr. La Fol- 
lette has been in public life I can’t 
think of a matter he has had to with 
that has not come right back for good 
or ill upon the home, Certainly, every 
woman will concede that in so far as 
railroad rates and tariffs and trusts 
affect the cost of living, it is she that 
must bear the brunt. Women, it is 
said, do ninety per cent. of the buying 
in our country; and when woolen 
cloth and sugar, yes, and steel rails 
are increased in price by the wacrgptend, 
of the trust magnate, it is women who 
have to plan and pinch to make two 
ends meet; and if they won’t meet, 
then it is the woman almost every 
time who goes without. 





“A farmer with whom I taiked in 


complete answer to the objection 


husbands, and that for practical pur- 


changed. 





dren, and that has reacted most in- 





home-making people, 


Oregon made what is to my mind aj had abjured card playing—formerly 
an engrossing occupation,—to make/the graded public schools there con- 
sometimes urged that women if given; time for the performance of her new, 
the ballot will simply vote with their civic duties. 


poses the net result will not be thing about the vote. I did not see 
‘That was the argument,’, how it could concern me. 
said this farmer, ‘that converted me you can’t imagine what it has done rendered 
to woman suffrage, for I figured that for me, how all these civic interests equal to the male principals, they | 
this would deuble the vote of the that it has thrust upon me have re- should receive equal 


ASKS Oh WOMEN 
ON CH 


Episcopal Committee Memorial- 


‘in Social Service 





Protestant Episcopalians 


the executive 
Church Association for the Advance- 


vention on Tuesday. The memorial 
requested the appointment of women 


vice, and was signed by the Rev. Dr. 


Church, New York. It said: 

“In view of the fact that among the 
most distinguished leaders in this 
country and in the Church in this 
country in that movement which is 
commonly known as social service, 
and which the general convention has 
recognized by appointing a joint com- 
mission on social service, consisting 
of five bishops, five clergymen and 
five laymen, are women; and it is de- 
sirable to secure in that great work 
which the Church has confided to the 
commission on social service the thor- 
ough and intimate co-operation of 
such women, which cannot be done ex- 
cept by placing on the commisston it- 
self one or more representative wom- 
en; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor do memoralize the 
general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the House of 
Bishops and the House of Deputies, in 
the appointment of a joint commission 


commission women, and, by example 
and precept, to recommend diocesan 
social service commissions to do the 
same, that the Church may have the 
advantage of the service of these 
noble and capable women in the most 
effective manner possible.” 


WOMEN’S BALLOTS 
SWING ELECTIONS 


Pacific Towns Find Mothers and 
Wives Voting on Side of Morality 











Recent elections in Ventura and 
Glenn Counties, California, show as 
have previous cases that women vot- 
ers aid the moral forces. 

Ventura, a small city in the south- 
ern part of the State, voted the sa- 
loons out by a majority of 168. The 
total vote was 1,388. The Ventura 
Free Press says: 

“The victory is due to the good 
women of Ventura. Without them, 
their votes and their work, the re- 
sult would have been different.” 

“The victory has a significance far 
beyond what appears in the simple 
statement,” says The Pacific, “for 
Ventura is the county seat and the 
largest city in the county of the same 
name. Moreover, the election is ad- 
mitted by both sides to have been a 
clean election, the vote cast was 
much the largest ever polled, and the 
majority was sufficiently decisive so 
that the issue of the open saloon will 
probably never again be raised.” 








Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. T. 
P. Curtis spoke recently in the town 
hall at Nahant, Mass., at a meeting 
conducted by Mrs. Thomas Bradlee. 








part of the population, where now it 
is often the floating element who have’ 
no stake in the community that: 
swing the balance of power.” 

Mrs. La Follette then told about the 
women she had seen last year in 
California, when they were preparing 
to cast their ballot in national affairs 
for the first time, and of the testi- 
mony that many of them had borne to 
the enrichment of their lives that had 
come through their political enfran- 
chisement. . “One woman of fashion 


RCH BOARD 


izes Convention for Their Aid 


were 
aroused to the lack of representation | for 
accorded women by their church when| Convention, to be held in Washing- 
committee of the/ton, D. C., from Nov. 30 to Dec. 5: 


ment of the Interests of Labor pre- 
sented a memorial to the general con-|tory, the National American Woman 
summons its 


to the joint commission on social ser-|thus assembling, one 
step toward the final emancipation of |making homes, encouraging men, and 
John P, Peters, rector of St. Michael’s|}the women of this country is made 


Another woman, an old there has been a considerable differ- 
friend had said: “I did not care any-/ ence between salaries paid to the men 
and those paid to the women. Mrs, Miss Carpenter is open to lecture en- 


But, oh,} Ellis pleaded that where the women &4gements, and has much of interest 
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NATIONAL CALLS 





Emancipation 





The following Call has been issued 
the coming National Suffrage 





Suffrage Association 
members together in council. By 


more united 


practicable. 

It is part of the destiny of those 
who are laboring actively in the 
cause of any-.reform that they cannot 
fully discern the extent of the 
changes they are accomplishing. It 
is only after their work is finished, 
when the new ideal is established, 
and when the widely distributed 
effects of it are made tangible, that 
it is possible to realize how world 
changing was the initial work. 

Let us try to appreciate this fact 
today in order not only that we may 
get inspiration, but that, seeing clear- 
ly whither we go, we may take our 
last steps swiftly, surely and unitedly. 

To the wise and courageous, to 
those not fearful of the changes de- 
manded by the vital needs of grow- 
ing humanity, this call is sent, for by 
such only can it be received. For 
them it will have two meanings: 
First, it will speak of loyalty to work 
and to comrade workers; of large un- 
/dertakings worthily begun and to be 





talents and strength; of the self- 
control and ability required for co- 
operation. 

Second, and with deeper meaning, 
, it will bring the age-old call of wom- 
an to woman, not only for counsel and 
comfort, but for the better preserva- 
tion of what she holds most high. 

Anna Howard Shaw, president. 

Jane Addams, first vice-president. 

Charlotte Anita Whitney, second 
vice-president. 

Mary Ware Dennett, corresponding 
secretary. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, recording sec- 
retary. 

Katherine Dexter McCormick, treas- 
urer. 

Harriet Burton Laidlaw and Louise 
de Koven Bowen, auditors. 





At the State Convention of the D. 
A. R., held at Elkins, W. Va., Mrs. 
Plain W. Taylor, in her address of 
welcome, predicted the early adop- 
tion of woman suffrage and advised 
the Daughters to prepare themselves 
for the duties of citizenship. 





The Political and Civic League of 
Detroit, a woman suffrage organiza- 
tion, has voted unanimously to de- 
note half the receipts of the coming 
season’s dances to the Florence 
Crittenton Home. 





Miss Mabel Jane Rogers of Sancti 
Spiritus, Cuba, writes: “Don’t forget 
to mention Cuba in the list of foreign 
countries where The Woman's Jour- 
nal is read. I have read it for the 
last six months, and am much inter- 
ested in the success of the cause.” 





The injustice and inconsistencies of 
Canadian law relating to women were 
shown clearly at a recent meeting of 


FOR CONVENTION 


Forty-Fifth Summons Asks for|Kentucky Women Have Borne 
Another United Step Toward 


For the forty-fifth time in its_his- 


HELPED PIONEERS, 
CAN HELP NOW 





Equal Hardships and Ask for 
Equal Voice 





A Kentucky woman, Alice L. Nea- 
leans of Newport, has sent out an 
earnest appeal to the men of her 
State, in behalf of the suffrage amend- 
ment. She says, in part: 

“From the year 1773, when Rebecca 
Poone and her daughter came with 
the great Daniel to these ‘Dark and 

loody Grounds,’ and the days of early 
struggle waged, women were there 





meeting death at the hands of the In- 
dians.- No settlement days in any 
State boast of braver souls than those 
lo your pioneer women, names 
breathed with love and reverence. 
June 1, 1792, Kentucky came into the 
Union. All these 121 years the men 
have voted, while the disfranchised 
women have borne the burden of aid- 
ing in the’ making of this great com- 
monwealth, by mothering, rearing and 
teaching its sons and daughters; the 
mothers giving their young blood and 
youthful strength to the bearing of 
ichildren, and the best years of their 
life to the training of the family. 
“What more can be asked of women 
than they give in brains and muscles 
as the mothers of humanity? Are 
they not the equals of the sons they 
bear? What more can be asked of 
teachers than their years of labor 
spent in molding valuable citizens, a 
State’s best asset in its inventory of 
wealth products? Are they not the 
equals of the boys they teach? , 
“Kentucky was one of the first two 








to serve for the next three years, tO| worthily finished; of the stimulus of States—Vermont being the other—to 
include in the membership of such| difficulty; of joy in the exercise of make manhood suffrage legal by con- 


stitutional provision. It took time in 
| other States to remove property and 
religious qualifications, but your male 
| snoosters came into their voting 
rights when the State was admitted. 
The suffrage was given to all male cit- 





izens of proper age, who had not 
been disfranchised by conviction of 
crime. What crime have Kentucky 





women committed? 

| “Men of Kentucky, the call comes 
from the women who are ready for 
the ballot, with no danger of an added 
ignorant vote, Kentucky 
high schools are graduating more girls 
ithan boys, and the education of girls 
is steadily advancing in all quarters. 
Women need the power of the vote as 


since the 


well as men. Anyone who believes in 
democracy cannot, with 
be against equal suffrage. 

“On Nov. 4, elect as State 
sentatives and Senators, men in favor 
lot this petition, thus taking the first 
| Step in freeing your future genera- 
| tions; then in 1914, when the amend- 
ment comes before you, vote it into 
your State constitution, proving Ken- 


tucky’s democracy!” 


NEW JERSEY SURE 
TO PASS MEASURE 


153 Candidates Have Already 
Pledged Support—Big Parade 
Today in Newark 


consistency, 


Repre- 











The passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment by the next New Jersey Legisla- 
ture seems assured. Not only have 
all the parties endorsed its submis- 
sion, but pledges to support the meas- 
ure have been rolling in from primary 
candidates. Miss Eleanor Garrison, 
legislative secretary of the joint leg- 
islative committee, says that 153 can- 
didates for the Assembly and Senate 
have already pledged their support; 





the Montreal Suffrage Association. | 
The society has voted to affiliate with 
the Canadian National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 





Another victory for Illinois women 
was recently won by Mrs. Constance 


seven were non-committal, and six 
were in favor, but declared it contrary 
to their policy to make pledges. Miss 
Garrison has been all over New Jer- 
sey, and everywhere finds suffrage 
sentiment strong. 





Miss Alice Carpenter has returned 





Emery Ellis of Quincy, a member of 
the Quincy Board of Education. Equal 


sist of five men and seven women, and 








. 


of the State Seven my youth!” 


and she carried her point. 


faithful, efficient 


compensation, ' 





pay for equal work for women teach-| ern suffrage States. 
ers was the issue. The principals of meetings. 
good supply of material, 
testimony upon suffrage from farm- 
ers, college professors, business wom- 
en, club women, editors, mayors, etc. 


East after a trip in five of the west- 
She held 96 
She has brought back a 
including 


service to tell. 


A Suffrage Shop was to have been 


opened in Philadelphia on Oct. 23, 













































































































































































































































































-Harriet May Mills, State president; 
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NEW YORK HAS 
BIG CONVENTION 


Suffragists Hold Largest Annual 
Meeting at Binghampton—Mrs. 
Brown Chosen Head 








The 45th annual convention of the 
New York State W. S. A., held at 
Binghamton last week, proved to be 
the largest and most interesting in 
the history of the movement, and 
brought together many of the most 


prominent suffrage workers from 
every section of the State. 
There were 162 voting delegates 


present when the meeting opened. 
The speakers included the Mayor of 
the city, Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw, Miss 


Miss Leonora O'Reilly of the Women’s 
Trade Union League and “General” 
Rosalie Jones. 


The president’s report showed an 
enormous increase in 
over last year, more than 50,000 names 
being enrolled, and a greater number 
of workers in the field than ever be- 
fore. 


The most important question before 
the convention was the proposed 
amendment of the constitution, in- 
volving a complete change of policy, 
and providing for the assembly dis- 
trict system of organization. After a 
long discussion, the new plan was 
adopted. It will divide the State into 
nine districts, each having its 
“leader,” who will appoint “captains” 
and supervise the work in her dis- 
trict. 


Much interest centered around the 
choice of a new president, Miss Mills, 
the capable and devoted executive, 
who has so splendidly developed the 
State work, declining to stand for re- 
election. A number of candidates 
were brought forward, but Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown of New York City was 
the unanimous choice of the conven- 
tion. 

The other officers are Mrs. A. W. 
Childs, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Nicolas Shaw Frazer, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. James Cannon, treas- 
urer; directors, Harriet May Mills 
Mrs. A. L. Livermore, Mrs. C. W. Top 
liff and Mrs. D. P. Rumsey. 

Mrs. Catt was elected chairman of 
the campaign committee, which will 
conduct the work for the referendum 
in 1915. 

The fine sum of $8,693 was raised 
to carry on the work. Mr. and Mrs. 
James Lees Laidlaw of New York 
City pledged $100 a month for twenty- 
five months; Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw, Mrs. 
Raymond Brown and Mrs. Rumsey 
gave $1,000 each, Mrs. Cannon $600, 
and Miss Kate Gleason of Rochester 
$500. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, the newly- 
elected president, is the wife of the 
distinguished art editor of Every- 
body’s Magazine, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage. Mrs. Brown is one of the 
most popular suffrage advocates in 
the State, and an indefatigable worker 
for the cause. She has long been 
president of the Woman Suffrage 
Study Club, a society with a member- 
ship of nearly two hundred capable 
women, who have done excellent ser- 
vice in every branch of the work. As 
a public speaker Mrs. Brown is ex- 
ceptionally effective; convincing in ar- 
gument, blessed with a strong sense 
of humor, a keen intelligence, a beau- 
tiful voice, and a gracious anc charm- 
ing personality. She is a graduate of 

the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, and has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in Wagner recitals. 





Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott and Mrs. James 
G. Wentz last week put to rout a 
gathering of anti-suffragists in a 
theatre at Newport, R. I. After Dr. 
Talcott Williams, president of the 
Columbia School of Journalism, had 
spoken against votes for women, the 
three jadies arose one after another 
and refuted every argument he had 
made. Press reports say: 

“Their pointed questions soon had 
Mr. Williams considerably worried, 
but he remained till the end of the 
meeting. The anti-suffragists, 


their cause.” 


———— 


membership | tion. 


how-| Zealand, Norway, and Finland, dele- 
ever, marched indignantly out of the| gates to the World’s W. C. T. U. con- 
hall while Mrs. Wentz was speaking,| vention in Brooklyn, will be speakers 
and the suffragist forces ended the| at a reception given the foreign dele- 
meeting with a demonstration for|;sates by the 


SUFFRAGE WOULD 
OUST TAMMANY 


San Jose Newspaper Says Wom- 
en Will Not Stand for Corrupt 
Influences 





Under the heading, “Is Suffrage a 
Failure?” the San José Mercury of 
Oct. 6 scores Miss Alice Hill Chitten- 
den for her recent aspersions upon 
California, and comes back with some 
graphic remarks about New York poli- 
tics. The editorial says, in part: 
“Miss Chittenden did not require to 
come to California to be misinformed 
of the effects of woman suffrage upon 
the government of the State. She 
simply told everything that was not 
true and omitted everything that was 
true. Her sisters co-operating with 
her in certain eastern centers have 
done as much without the expense of 
a junket to California for investiga- 
Why she so deliberately misrep- 
resented the truth is hard to say, un- 
less she was either incapable of ob- 
serving intelligently or was so in- 
tensely prejudiced that she preferred 
falsehood to verity. That is a severe 
reflection upon a woman, but Miss 
Chittenden’s behavior allows 
other conclusion. 
“It is unnecessary for the Mercury 
to testify to the unqualified success 
of equal suffrage, for everyone who is 
honest will admit that it is a success 
in California. Among other things the 
kindly East warned us that, given suf- 
frage, women would not vote; that 
refined ladies devoted to their homes 
would not so degrade their ideals as 
to brush up against rough men in the 
polling booths. Their womanly quali- 
ties belong to the fireside, said our 
Eastern critics, and to expose them to 
the vice of politics would be to in- 
vade deliberatel, ‘Le spheres to which 
they belong. Mr. Lyman Abbott, in 
his gentle way, feared that woman’s 
nature was too erratic forthe obliga- 
tions of the franchise. This kindly ad- 
vice was poured in upon us from vari- 
ous effete quarters until it almost 
seemed that the men of California 
were about to commit suicide. 
“But suffrage has worked so well 
here that if another opportunity were 
offered for voting upon the question 
he majority in favor of it would be 
vastly increased. In New York State 
a Governor is in the throes of im- 
oeachment proceedings, a monstrous 
political organization whose bidding 
he refused to do is bent on turning 
him out in disgrace, and the people of 
New York fear to come to his rescue. 
Tammany is king there. It controls 
he offices, browbeats private citizens, 
wwards contracts to favorites, but 
chiefly is noted for its ability to pun- 
sh its enemies. Its detective force is 
»mployed rather in the discovery and 
persecution of men who are opposed 
o the boss than in the pursuit of 
evil-doers. Such is the situation in 
America’s largest city. A former bar- 
tender, once a prize fighter, controls 
the Empire State by holding in his 
grasp the votes of its largest city. 
“We mention New York State as an 
example of what happens where wom- 
en are denied the right to vote. For 
thirty years, with only occasional in- 
terruptions, Tammany has gone unmo- 
lested. No agency has been strong 
enough to permanently shift its moor- 
ings, and today, on the eve of a battle 
for its life, it brandishes defiance over 
the heads of the people like an outlaw 
whom everyone fears. Give the wom- 
en of New York a chance at the polls, 
and deliverance will come so quickly 
that the men of the State will be 
ashamed that they so long denied 
women their rights. Of course, 
eventually all women will have them; 
until then the Murphys and their 
Tammanys will have their way. It is 
not at all improbable that Miss Chit- 
tenden is the agent of some influence 
in whose interest or interests she 
finds it necessary to come to Caili- 
fornia and return to New York laden 
with misinformation.” 
This last supposition 
groundless. 


is probably 


Women voters from Australia, New 


Women’s Political 
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HEAR ARGUMENTS 
AT FEDERATION 
Pennsylvania Clubwomen Listen 


to Suffragists and Antis at 
Swarthmore Convention 








The State Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania Women listened’ to both sides 
of the suffrage question, at its annual 
meeting in Swarthmore last week. 
Mrs. A. J. George, of Boston, con- 
tended that a woman can serve the 
State better without the ballot than 
she can with it. 

“The Obligation of Woman Suf- 
frage” was discussed by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown, of New York. “Just 
as soon as you interest women in so- 
cial welfare work,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“you start them on the way to de- 
mand the ballot. They see the bad 
conditions that affect their homes, 
and they want the right to take ac- 
tive part in eradicating those condi- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Brown gave the women’s club 
movement credit for arousing the 
country to the need of legislation af- 
fecting child labor, sanitation, hous- 
ing conditions and many other points 


no | @ffecting the home. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, of Boston, 
spoke on “What Women Can Do for 
the Peace Cause.” She urged the 
women to form in their churches, 
clubs and schools organizations to 
further peace, pointing out that 


the United States from preventable 
diseases, a great many of whose 
lives might be saved with the money 
now being used for battleships and 
other military expenses. 


CLASSES FOR NEW 
JERSEY SPEAKERS 


State Association and Union 
Have Schools — Suffrage Pa- 
rade Today in Newark 











Mrs. Beatrice Forbes Robertson 
Hale is holding a speakers’ class, 
under the auspices of the New Jersey 
State Suffrage Association, every 
Wednesday morning at the new and 
attractive headquarters at 33 Halsey 
street, Newark. Another inducement 
to visit the headquarters is the re- 
cent addition of a varied supply of 
articles offered for sale in the inter- 
ests of the cause. Besides the usual 
literature for sale, there is a large 
case of fancy articles made under the 
best possible conditions in the homes 
of ardent suffragists, and also suf- 
frage candy and food of various sorts. 
The State Convention, Nov. 13 and 
14, will be held in Newark at the Y. 
W. C. A. a beautiful new building 
with a hall particularly well adapted 
to the purpose. 

The suffrage parade which takes 
place in Newark this afternoon, will 
be followed by a meeting in Proctor’s 
Theatre, arranged by the Women’s 
Political Union. It will be addressed 
by Dr. Shaw, and, it is hoped, a num- 
ber of senators from the suffrage 
States. The parade will form in Lin- 
coln Park, and all four suffrage or- 
ganizations will take part. 

At the Woman’s Political Union 
headquarters, 79 Halsey street, New- 
ark, teas are held every Sunday after- 
noon at 3.30. 

There are to be two classes in 
speaking, one in the morning and one 
in the evening, under the direction of 
Dr. S. Alexander Cairns. 

On Oct. 22, at a dance given for the 
benefit of crippled children, both the 
State Association and the Women’s 
Political Union took boxes. 





The suffrage market at the great 
Bay State Festival and Suffrage Fair 
in the Copley-Plaza, Nov. 6 and 7, will 
be filled with articles produced by 
Massachusetts suffragists. Vegetables, 
nuts, jellies and Christmas fruit cake 
will be specialties. Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Pitman, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has received from 
Italy for the fair a number of Roman 
peasant umbrellas that are unusually 
attractive in pink and yellow and wide 
Roman borders. 





Each of the planks desired by the 
Beaches Progressive Club of Toronto 


600,000 people perish every year in| energetic 


DELEGATES MEET 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Suffragists Have Enthusiastic 
State Convention at Hartford 
—Raised $20,000 Last Year 








Delegates from nearly sixty towns 
and cities assembled in Hartford last 
Tuesday for the opening of the 44th 
annual convention of the Connecticut 
W. 8S. A. 

Business occupied the first after- 
noon. In the evening a large and 
brilliant gathering met in Unity Hall 
to hear Dean Sumner and Mrs. Catt. 
The juxtaposition of these two illus- 
trious names on the same program 
taxed the hall’s capacity to its ut- 
most. Dean Sumner spoke on “Sex 
Loyalty and Woman’s Dawning Con- 
sciousness of it.” Mrs. Catt’s subject 
was “The Women of the World.” 
The election of officers took place 
next morning. Mrs. Hincks, who has 
been president since 1911, refused to 
stand for re-election, and the associa- 
tion elected Mrs. Thomas N. Hepburn 
of Hartford as president. Mrs. Hep- 
burn held the office from October, 
1910, to October, 1911, at which time 
she was unable to accept a renomi- 
nation. She was largely instrumen- 
tal in starting the C. W. S. A. on the 
new course of great activity and ex- 
pansion. In choosing her for presi- 
dent the suffragists are, therefore, 
ensuring to themselves an active and 
leader and a period of 
strenuous endeavor. 

It was a matter of extreme regret 
that Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, who for 
twenty years has been the Treasurer, 
asked for her release from that po- 
sition. She was first elected in 1894, 
and has seen a wonderful growth of 
the association, and the expansion of 
its income from $300 to the $20,000 
that she reported on Tuesday. Mrs. 
M. Toscan Bennett of Hartford was 
chosen to succeed Mrs. Rogers, and 
Mrs. George H. Day of Hartford suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Bennett as Hartford 
County Chairman. 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton was 
elected Vice-President, Miss Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees, Recording Secretary, Miss 
Mabel C. Washburn, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Mrs. Edward Porritt, 
Press Secretary. Miss Emily Pierson 
was enthusiastically re-elected State 
Organizer. Mrs. H. H. de Loss of 
Bridgeport was made an auditor, the 
other elected being Mrs. Mary Rogers, 
who thus remains on the Board in the 
capacity of Financial Counsellor. Mrs. 
Hincks retains a place on the Board 
as ex-president, as does Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon of Hartford, who was president 
previous to 1910. Mrs. Thomas N. 
Hepburn delivered the address of wel- 
come, and Mrs. Seton the responses. 
Mrs. Hincks presided at the mass 
meeting Tuesday evening, and all 
made stirring addresses. 

A luncheon in honor of the retiring 
officer formed the closing scene. 
About thirty covers were laid for this 
final function, which, although social 
in its origin, was none the less serious 
in its conclusion. There were many 
good dishes, much spirited conversa- 
tion and flow of wit, until Mrs. Tos- 
can Bennett as toastmaster suggest- 
ed toasts and introduced speakers. 
Mrs. Rogers, Miss Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. 
Hincks, Mrs. Hepburn, Mrs. Seton and 
others made short addresses, but the 
real feature of the occasion was that 
of Mrs. Brannan of the Woman’s 
Social and Political Union, who spoke 
on “The Woman’s Revolution.” 

In point of money raised by pledges 
and private subscriptions, and enthusi- 
astic reports by County Heads and 
Leagues, Connecticut women left 
Hartford feeling that the convention 
had been the most important and in- 
spiring in the history of their asso- 
ciation. P. 





The Massachusetts Political Equal- 
ity Union at its annual meeting, the 
afternoon of Oct. 18, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Miss Mabel Gillespie, 
president; Mrs. James A. Parker, vice- 
president; Mrs. Charles Johnson, sec- 
retary; Mrs. S. H. Hoyt, treasurer; 
Mrs. William Z. Ripley, Miss Anne 
Withington, Mrs. M. E. Wright, Mrs. 
Mary J. Ferguson, executive commit- 
tee. Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald re- 
ported on the Union’s growth in its 





was presented by a little girl dressed 





Union on the evening of Oct. 28. 





and the tableau was very effective. 


‘ten months of existence. At the even- 


Voters Are Doing in California.” 


MICHIGAN CALLS 
STATE MEETING 


Prospects Have Never Before 
Been So Hopeful—Mrs. Gilman 


to Speak 





Michigan will hold its State Con- 
vention in Jackson, Nov. 5, 6 and 7. 
The call sent out by the President, 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, says: 

“The suffragists of the State will 
assemble this year under peculiar 
circumstances. The effort to obtain 
political equality has been deferred, 
yet never in the history of the move- 
ment in our country have prospects 
for complete enfranchisement been 
so hopeful of fulfilment. The glori- 
ous victory of the 1,600,000 women in 
Illinois is, for all States east of the 
Mississippi, the greatest step that 
has been taken. The next year will 
see six large States in campaign to 
obtain political justice. Ten stars 
now adorn our Suffrage Flag. The 
need of loyalty is great. We antici- 
pate an enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended meeting.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Mrs, 
Sherman M. Booth and Senator Town- 
send will speak, and there will be a 
banquet, tickets $1.00. 

Jackson County Association are 
hostesses. Delegates will be enter- 
tained for breakfasts and lodging. 
For further information, address 
Dr. R. Grace Hendrick, chairman of 
the convention local arrangements. 


NORTHCLIFFE NOT 
CLOSE STUDENT 


Pittsburgh Paper Says English 
Lord Should Study Our Suf- 
frage States Before Talking 











The Pittsburgh Telegraph says that 
Lord Northcliffe is not a keen student 
of politics when he asserts that equal 
suffrage would lead to men’s being 
dominated by women. It proceeds: 

“To get light in this regard the 
eminent British publisher will do well 
to study the conditions developed in 
those of our American States where 
women enjoy the suffrage, and where, 
he will find, not only is there no in- 
jurious domination of one sex over 
the other, but the use of the ballot 
by women tends to raise the standard 
of public service irrespective of sex 
difference. Admit the women of Eng- 
land to the ballot, and it is safe to 
predict that the great majority of 
them will be found capable of using 
the - privileges of citizenship sanely 
and with due regard for the rights of 
the men. Such has been the effect 
of woman suffrage in America, and it 
is because it works out in this way 
that the old-time bitter opposition has 
practically disappeared, and even the 
States in which the spirit of conserva- 
tism is strongest are fast yielding to 
the necessity of giving to woman her 
due meed of recognition as a citizen.” 


IOWA SUFFRAGISTS 
ENDORSE JOURNAL 


Pass Resolutions Appreciating 
Legislative Success and Urge 
United Work for Victory 











At the recent State Convention of 
the Iowa E. S. A., resolutions were 
adopted appreciative of the efficient 
and successful legislative work done 
last winter, and urging the women of 
Iowa to a united and redoubled ef- 
fort to carry the cause to victory; 
resolutions of appreciation to the 
many organizations that have en- 
dorsed the movement, and to the citi- 
zens of Boone who aided the conven- 
tion; also the following: 
| “Resolved, that we recognize the 
usefulness and necessity of the Wom- 
an’s Journal as the official organ of 
our State Association, and we urge 
its support by our members.” 








An’ enterprising league is pushing 
, Suffrage work in Waterloo, Ind. Prizes 
, have been offered the high school sta- 
dents for essays, and an. interesting 
program has been mapped out for the 
| year. “Every field of social investiga- 
| tion demands help,” said Miss Har- 
| 





riette Dilla in a recent address there, 
“and the only new help available is 
‘the great body of earnest, intelligent 


as a fairy, at a recent meeting. The! ing meeting Miss Helen Todd of Cali-|and able women who must be given 
last one read “Votes for Mothers,” fornia spoke on “What the Women the same tool as the men, namely, the 


| vote.” 
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Hit Back! Suffragists 
Answer Peabody 


In the November Pulitzer’s Frederick W. 
Peabody attacks your cause as it has never 
been attacked before, 
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COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


logically, dispassion- 


ately, forcefully. Every suffragist should read Of fine qual- 
it. Some should answer it. ] ity, made 
Pulitzer’s prints all sides of all questions all from careful- 
the time. During the next few months Pulit- ly selected 
zer’s will be the forum for a broad discussion A 
high-grade 
of the suffrage question. We want answers hain 
from the suffrage rank and file to the Peabody — m 
attack. This is your opportunity to help the skilfully 
cause. blended, pre- 
pared by a 





perfect me- 











For the most 
| 00° forceful 1000 


word reply. 








Jan. Ist. Contestants 
some suffrage 


NEW 


Manuscript must be in our hands before 


organization. 
writers on suffrage topics barred. 


in the No. PULITZER’S 


Nirs. O. H. P. Belmont’s Views on Suffrage. 
Frederick Peabody’s Attack. 


PULITZER MACAZINE CO. 


chanical pro- 
cess, without 
or use of chemicals or dyes, It con- 
tains no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of great 








$ 00 For the second 
50) best reply in 1000 


words. 








must be members of 
Professional 


food value. 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 


We beg to announce that we are prin: 
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Boston, Mass. 





PRIZE TRIP 


TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 
' IN WASHINGTON IN DECEMBER 

The Woman’s Journal will pay the fare of a round trip 
to Washington to attend the National Suffrage Convention to 
every person who will send in 200 new yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 between August 1 and November 15. No commis- 
sion will be paid on subscriptions in this contest. 

The same offer is made to any person who will sell 100 
Woman’s Journals at 5 cents each per week between the same 
dates and send in $5 per week from the sales. 

For further particulars address The Woman’s Journal, 


NOTE.—In getting subscriptions or selling paper one may enlist as much 
volunteer help as one likes. That is, several may assist in winning one trip. 








JUST OUT 


“Woman Suffrage and the Liquor 
Interests” 


A collection of evidence and exhibita 
giving definite proof of the organized op- 
position of the liquor trade. 

Price per copy, $0.03; per doz., $0.25; 
per 100, $2.00. Postpaid, per copy, $0.04; 
per doz., $0.35; per 100, express. 

Send two-cent stamp for list of novel 
ties for booths at County and State Fairs. 
NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION . 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A FOLLETTE’S 
WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly. candidly, interestingly the inside 


price, $1.09 per year. We will send you La Follette’s 
10 WEEKS—10 CENTS 
if you will send us the names of five persons inter- 
ested in the progressive caure 


LA FOLLETTE'S WEEKLY, Dept. wd. 
DISON, WIS. 











MISS M. F. FISK 


WALTER PULITZER, President 


YORK 








WASTE CHILDREN, 
SAVE CONVICTS 


Congress Bars Labor of Prisoners 
but Lets Child Labor Articles 
Pass 








“Convicts we protect; children we 
exploit.” Secretary Owen R. Lovejoy 
of the National Child Labor Commit 
tee points out that the action of Con 
gress in incorporating in the new 
tariff the clause which bars from im- 
port the products of convict labor, and 
omitting the sister clause which re- 
ferred to child labor, is in line with 
the policy hitherto. In more than one 
State the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished for adults in prison workrooms 
before it was decreed for children in 
factories. 

At the suggestion of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Senator 
Borah of Idaho last June proposed to 
exclude from importation all goods 
made by workers under 14 years of 
age. The amendment was favorably 
reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and at once a storm of protest 
and derision arose. Importers de- 
clared with more fervor than logic 
that such a law would ruin their busi- 
ness and would be impossible of en- 
forcement. For the first time the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee found 
its policy endorsed by the organs of 
the American textile trade. The for 
eign press scented a plot of Americar 
employers, and denounced us as a na- 
tion of hypocrites. Congress heeded 
the clamor, and, after mutilating the 
amendment beyond recognition—put- 
ting out its eyes with an adverb and 
drawing its teeth with exemptions— 
they killed it entirely on the final 
vote. 

When Mr. Lovejoy was asked 
whether he was greatly disappointed 
by the failure of the child labor 
amendment, he said: “In one way, I 
am. But I feel that the incitent has 
brought to popular attention three 
things which need to be recognized 
and which ought to shame the nation 


ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."' If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day and night. 





The Nevada Equal Franchise So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting on 
Feb. 24, with Dr. Charles F. Aked as 
chief speaker. 





A series of public comfort stations, 
in the downtown district of Chicago, 
is urged by the Woman's Party of 
Cook County. They have petitioned 
the mayor and city council for an ap- 
propriation for this purpose. 











E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


CALHOUN STROUT PSYCHIC 
THE STORY OF A MODERN JOSEPH. 
Eleven chapters, 70 pages. Sent post- 
paid for 15 cents. Address the author, 
Josephine P. Holland, Box 62, Onset, Mass. 








CAMPAICN AIDS 


Report of the campaign of the Northern 
California College Equal Suffrage League 
Price 50c. For sale by Miss Cooke, 1143 
Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


or outdoors. Address, Gulbian Vosgarcha- 
gian, 61 Elm street, E. Pacdeorecccintas Mass. 


SUFFRAGE PENHOLDERS. 

Our Yellow Enamel, Metal End Penhold. 
er inscribed—VOTES FOR WOMEN—in 
Large type—30c per dozen—$3.25 per gross 
—DELIVERED. 

Special prices on larger quantities or 
contract orders. Samples FREER. 

Burton 8S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT, Armenian 
boy of 20, speaking English, wants p.ace 
where he can go to high school in the 
morning and work for his board and room 
in the afternoon. Will give lessons in 
French or algebra, or do work in house By MARY JOHNSTON 





READ 





Author of “To Have and To Hold” 
It is a great novelist’s 
plea for the emancipa- 
tion of women ! 


At all bookstores. 
$1.40 Net. By mail, $1.54. 




















® American Academy of Medicine 
8806669869 8280C00360 
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SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS 4x0 HEALTH 
By DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 


‘‘No good housewives have the dirty, dusty floors and bad smells with which 
government shuts up children and teachers.” 


‘A practical contribution to School Hygiene warmly commended."’ 
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from every State in the 
Union. 


Address 


AGENTS WANTED 


The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 





It would be a great pleasure to me te 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a smal] one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested In the work of women. 


Liberal Commission. 


Write for particulars. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 

















THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE~—By Alice Stone 


NEW LITERATURE 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign against 
vice in California. 
Price, lc each, posiage extra; per 100, 75c, postpaid. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale distribution. Reprinted from “The 
Woman’s Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
liquor interests to equal suffrage. 

Price, postpaid, le each. Per 100, 30 cts. Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


SUFFRAGE POSTER-Size 12 x 19 inches 


Illustration reprinted from Woman’s Journal of May 3. Valuable infer 
mation and statistics not found elsewhere. Especially suitable for suf- 
frage headquarters, suffrage booths, bazaars, fairs, window displays, and 
bulletin boards. Invaluable for debaters. 

Price, postpaid, 10 cts. Special rates for large quantities, 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol- 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 

Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50¢ per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 


Good for propaganda. The sub-headings in this address are as follows: 
High Opinion of the Average Man, The Chief Burden of Man, Ballet is 
a Tool, Wants Vote for Son and Daughter, Suffrage Workers Dedicated 
Women, Not a Menace to Marriage, Motherhood the Basic Argument. 
Price, postpaid, 2c each. 20c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 634 inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns 
2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. It is 

reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of requests 

awe 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts, Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 
» $2.17. 


Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. Just the thing te 
send as an “entering wedge.” 


Price, postpaid, 1 cent each. Per 100,75 cents. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


Blackwell 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been over 


into 


making more rapid advance 
against child labor. 











whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. ' 
the thing to use In debates and speeches, It ts just 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. cach. Per 100, $1.90. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08, 


“In the first place, the sensitive 
American conscience can contemplate 
in peace the youngsters in American 
cotton mills and canneries, without 
fear of being reproached for interest 
in children elsewhere. The nation is 
saved from the charge of hypocrisy: 
it aecepts child labor. 

“Then, too, the rights of business 
are vindicated. The market is open 
to all factory products. We can en- 
joy our silks from Japan, our burlaps 
from India, our diverse objects ‘Made 
in Germany,’ and our textiles from 
Lancashire, with the comfortable as- 
surance that no vagaries of American 
reformers have hindered foreign busi- 
ness. 

“And, lastly, in spite of the prece- 
dence given to business over the 
claims of childhood, the prohibition 
of convict goods does mark a new 
step in international commerce. It 
establishes the claim of social condi- 
tions upon international regulation, 
and makes inevitable ultimately the 


Warning to Ladies 


DON’T BURN YOUR HAIR WITH HEAT 


Seorched hair, burned off with irons that are too 
hot, is a disfigurement. Hot irons ruin the hair 
anyway. They frizzle it up and destroy the life- 
giving fluids that fill the tiny tube of the hair. 
You can curl it so that it will stay curled for 
several days in spite of heat, moisture and per- 


spiration by using 


GOLDEN ROD HAIR 
CURLING FLUID 


A delightful preparation that makes your hair 
curly or wavy as desired and keeps it that way 
for from 3 to 5 days. 











Absolutely harmless, will not injure the finest 

hair. Adds to the strength, vitality and be auaty 

of the hair. Fine for switches, braids, puffs and 

transformations which it makes -look soft, fluffy and natural. The longer it is 
used the better the hair will look. Send 10c for sample treatment, enough for 


several applications, or send 50c for large supply. 


WM. A. PISALSKY, Dept. B - 


Money back if dissatisfied. 
417 18th Ave., Newark, N. J. 














LUCBON HATS—Very best graie of the famous Panamas made— 
5 and 10 dollars. 

ROMBLON MATS—Woven from native grasses and fibres, beautiful 
colors and designs; large enough to two-thirds eover floor of ordinary 
room. Very durable. Five dollars. 

PHILIPPINE POSTCARDS—Views and scenes from all parts of is- 
lands. Very handsome. Two cents each. Sent by registered mail—free 
of all duties—on receipt of price. 


Cc. A. SHORT @ COMPANY 
LUCENA - - - - TAYOBAS, P. I. 





world-wide prohibition of child labor.” 











Order 





om Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn., 3,20." MASS’ 


585 Boylston St, 











gue. 


Reg. Subscription 
The Woman’s Journal, . .$1.00 


does not apply to renewals. 





Many of our readers realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman’s Journal gives the suffrage news from a!l 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial problems. 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 
gether will prove invaluable to suffragists everywhere. 


Life and Labor.......... 1.00. 
Foreign or Canadian 50 cents extra. 
The clubbing rate is good only on new subscriptions. It 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The National Women’s Trade Union Lea- 
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Together 
$1.50 
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INSURES MEN OF 
ONE CHURCH SEAT 

English Union Reserves Pulpit 
After Discussing Women Min- 
isters for First Time 








For the first time in the history of 
the Congregational Union in England 
the claim of equality for women had 
an official place on the program of the 
assembly recently, when the women’s 
point of view was given at the annual 
meeting of the union. It was urged 
that women should be allowed to en- 
ter the pulpit in England, as in Amer- 
ica. The Rev. Morgan Gibbon, presi- 
dent of the union, that the 
churches must have more liberality of 
thought and more intimate acquaint- 
what is happening in the 

favored the women, but 
protesting against sex 
discrimination was rejected. 


said 


ance with 
world. He 
the resolution 


The Evening Standard, in comment- 
ing on the meeting, says insultingly: 
“Undeniably women appeal more suc- 
cessfully to the emotions, and would 
perhaps be best for uncultured, easily 
swayed audiences; but they can exer- 
cise their peculiar talents in address- 
ing mothers’ meetings, without climb- 
regular pulpit. 
be reserved for men.” 


HELP TO DEFEAT 
ILLINOIS JUDGE 
Some of the New Voters Take 


Active Part Against Biased Mr. 
Puterbaugh 


ing into a This must 





Wemen are credited with a large 


share in the defeat of Judge Puter 


this 
State Supreme Court in the fifth dis 


baugh week for Justice of the 


trict of Illinois. 
brought 
to bear upon the Supreme Court by all 


Strong pressure is being 
the vicious interests to have the wom- 
unconstitu- 
that 
unconstitu 


an suffrage law declared 


tional, It was believed Judge 


Puterbaugh would hold it 
The 


theless not 


tional. suffragists were never- 


thinking 
But Mrs. 


unanimous in 
that they ought to fight him. 
Medill McCormick, Mrs. Antoinette 
unk and Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, 
three members of the legislative com- 
mittee which did such good work last 
campaign 
against Progressive 
candidate, Arthur H. Shay. In a-pub- 
said, in part: 

campaign the have 
that although Puter- 
Was exemplary, 


winter, made a_= strong 


him, and for the 


lished statement, they 
“In the 
admitted 


women 
Judge 
baugh'’s personal life 
vet his judicial record, as disclosed by 
Appellate Court 
wus hopelessly 


his decisions in the 


o! illinois, showed he 


biased in favor of the great corporate 
and property rights 
against and the _ in- 


interests vested 


and humanity 
dividual, 

“They further charged that in more 
than 150 cases Judge Puterbaugh, as 
an Appellate Court judge, had either 


written or concurred in the opinion of 


the Appellate Court reversing in 
favor of corporations verdicts ren- 
dered for individuals, who had lost 


legs or arms or had been crippled for 
life.” 

Puterbaugh was the Republican can- 
didate, and normally the fifth district 
Republican. The 
electing 
Republican 


is overwhelmingly 
women did not succeed in 
Shay, but 
vote so seriously that Puterbaugh was 
defeated, 


candidate, 


they split the 


and Craig, the Democratic 


was elected. 





In the Brooklyn suffrage parade on 


‘ 


Nov. 1, Mrs. Catt will have a court of 


honor composed of women in costume 


representing Norway, Finland, New 
Zealand and Australia, where women 
have full suffrage. Dr. Shaw will 


have a guard of honor made up Of ten 


women representing the ten enfran- 
chised States. The parade promises 
to be a great affair. 


Rey. Dr. Henry Blanchard of Port- 
land, Me., is one of the men who will 
always be young. On his 80th birth- 
day, recently, he was waiting for the 
trolley car, on his way to officiate at 
a funeral, when a boy about five years 
old, a stranger to him, came up and 
asked solemnly, “Young man, are you 
going to the village?” Dr. Blanchard 
was presidert of the Maine W. S. A. 
for years, when the cause was much 
less popular than now. He hopes to 
live to see the women .of his State 
vote, 





JUSTICE IN WEST 


Suffrage States Show Better 
Wage Laws Than Much- 
Vaunted Massachusetts 


California, Washington and Oregon 
have each created an Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, with power to in- 
vestigate the wages of women in any 
occupation, to appoint a wage board, 
and to issue a mandatory order estab- 
lishing the rates for the occupations 
concerned, if less than a fair living 
wage is paid. 
Colorado has also appointed a com- 
mission with power. | 
Utah has a law establishing mini- 
mum rates by statute. It contains 
this section: 

“Unlawful to pay less than scale. 
It shall be unlawful for any regular 
employer of female workers in the 
State of Utah to pay any female less 
than the wage in this section speci- 
fied, to wit: } 
“For minors, under the age of 
eighteen years, not less than seventy-| 
five cents per day; for adult learners 


and apprentices not less than 90 
cents per day; provided, that the 
learning period of apprenticeship 
shall not extend for more than one 


year; for adults who are experienced 
in the work they are employed to per- 
form, not than dollar and 
twenty-five cents per day.” | 


less one 
The Survey says: 
“In each of these States the mini- 
mum rates are enforcible by law. In 


Massachusetts an fromthe 


order 
commission as to rates is not legally | 
binding. The commission may mere-! 
ly publish the names of employers, 
who refuse to conform to the deter-! 
minations, 

“In sharp contrast is the inclusive 
scope of the California Industrial 
Weilare Not only has! 
this commission mandatory power to! 


Commission. 


fix a Wage adequate to maintain 
health and welfare, but it may like- 
wise determine the maximum hours 


of work and the standard conditions 
. . f 

of labor for women and minors in 

any occupation, trade or industry, It 


works through a system of ‘wage 
boards’ for each separate industry 
and cccupation, composed of an 


equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees, with a 
member of the commission designat- 
ed to act as the chairman. Upon the 
investigations and recommendations 
submitted by a wage board, the com- 
mission its standards of 
wages, hours and sanitary conditions. 
Ixcept for women ‘defective by age 
or otherwise,’ may be granted 
special permits to work for less than 
the required minimum, the rulings of 
final and apply 
to all women and minors engaged in 
an occupation.” 


determines 
who 
the commission are 


This is commended to antig who 
claim that working women have the 
best protection in non-suffrage States, 
and that Massachusetts leads the pro- 
cession. 


LISTER PRAISES 
WOMEN VOTERS 


Washington Governor Says 
Many Men Who Were Opposed 
Now Favor Suffrage 








The Hon. Ernest Lister, the Gover- 
Washington, has written to 
Miss Chrystal Macmillan, a prominent 
suffragist of Scotland: 

“Answering your inquiry regarding 
the results of equal suffrage in the 


nor of 
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can get 

the November 
METROPOLITAN 
containing 
ISRAEL 
ZANGWILL'S 
article on 

THE 

MILITANT 
WOMAN 

at any news- 
stand or 

direct from 

the publishers 

by sending 

1§c to the 
METROPOLITAN 
432 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


On request 
beautiful 
posters printed 
in the party 
colors, 
advertising 

Mr. Zangwill’s 
article will 

be sent prepaid 


by the publishers. 
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Read this 





article and 


then talk from 


- W. W. Jacobs 


Arnold Bennett 


ay Sinclair 
Havelock Ellis 


If you can 

get the posters 

displ d, write 
settee , and others, 

for them today. 








Coming 


Important and interesting contributions 


Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Gouverneur Morris 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Put the Metropolitan on your magazine 
list for the cominggyear. 


George Bernard Shaw 
it! Rudyard Kipling 
Booth Tarkington 
Richard Harding Davis 


iIsrael Zang will 


in the November METROPOLITAN, con- 
tributes the most important and enlighten- 
ing article on the Militant Movement in 
England that has ever been published. 
For the first time you will understand the 
full import of this wild campaign of the 
women against the Gibraltar of English 
Government; for the first time you will 
understand the human side of it all, why, 
despairing of the force of argument, the 
Suffragettes turned to the power of force. 
Mr. Zangwill does not ignore the horrors 
of the situation. 
has turned the hands of the clock back- 
ward and is an injury to womanhood. At 
the same time he attempts to prove that 
the woman’s warfare against the establish- 
ed order of things was unavoidable and in 
the end will triumph. 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 


Ask any newsdealer for 
the November number 

















He confesses militancy 








LOW WAGE MAKES 
HARD HANDICAP 


Pay in New York Stores So Low 
That Girls Are Left Defence- 
less 





In seventeen department stores in 
New York City, 10,000 women and 
girls get less than $8 a week; 2,603 
get less than $5; saleswomen, exclud 
ing cash and stock girls, average 
$9.31. These are the big outstanding 
facts in the National 
tion’s report, and they do not justify 
the claim that in wages “the depart 
ment store leads all large employers 
of the sex.” So says Mary Van 
Kleeck, the secretary of the Russell 
Sage Foundation’s Committee on 
Women’s Work, in The Survey. She 
adds: 

“The charge to be brought against 
industry today is not that a low wage 
makes a girl ‘immoral,’ but that it 
makes thousands of girls defenseless 
To go to work too young; to be used 
up in hard work which stunts devel- 
opment; to toil long hours and to 
walk home late at night unprotected 
on the deserted streets (while your 
employer fights every attempt to 
strengthen the laws protecting wom- 
en and girl workers); to be 
furthermore, and eager for recreation 
yet unable to have any but the cheap 
and dangerous kind—this is to be 
handicapped in a way which statis 
tics can never measure. An industry 
which makes the young working girls 


Civic Federa 


young, 





State of Washington, I beg to say that 
the women of the State have had the 
right of suffrage for about two 
and a half years. I know of no one 
favor of granting this 
right who today opposes it, and large 
numbers of those who were opposed 
to the amendment are now in favor 
of it. The in Washington 
have certainly indicated that the wom- 
en of the State assist rather than 
otherwise in public affairs, by having 
the right to vote.” 


who was in 


results 


The time for arguing in behalf of 
woman suffrage is past. 
tion now is not why, but when. So 
says Champlain L. Riley, President 
of the New Jersey Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage; and in answer to 
“When?” he says, “Now.” 





The ques- 


of the community defenseless needs 
the salutary effect of public discus- 


| sion.” 





The State Game Warden, Jesse E. 
Mercer, in a reeent address to the 
; Atlanta Woman Suffrage League, de- 
, clared his belief that woman suffrage 
in Georgia is coming, and coming 
soon. He said it was only coward- 
, ice that held the politicians back. At 
the close of his talk, 77 new members 
joined the League. It now numbers 
nearly 300. 


HUMOROUS 


An Anti Mother 

An amusing incident is told by Miss 
Doris C. Stevens, field secretary of 
the Ohio W. 8. A.: 








' “Recently at s Ladies’ Ald meeting 









[ came upon a woman who had the 
grace to say in no uncertain terms, 
immediately after I had been speak 
ing, that ‘all the suffragettes wanted 
publicity and they 
were only interested to get in the 
limelight. But,’ said she, ‘if a good 
woman does the’ right thing by her 
children and trains them _ properly, 
she has done quite enough. For my 
part, I am spending all my time rear- 
ing my child properly.’ 

“Enter on the scene said child: 
small bey of three, who, in his desire 
to get his mother’s attention from the 
conversation, gave her a _ vigorous 
punch in the back. 

“ ‘Don’t, Murray,’ said the mother of 
the well-trained child, ‘you'll hurt 
mamma. Thereupon Murray be- 
stowed upon her a second punch, even 
more husky then the first.” 


was notoriety; 
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Still a Gargoyle 


On January 15, 1797, when John 
Hetherington emerged from his Lon- 
don haberdashery shop in the Strand 
wearing a silk hat, he was surround- 
ed by a mob of such proportions that 
he was arrested and charged before 
the lord mayor with inciting a riot. 
The constable who arrested him 
testified that “Hetherington ap- 
peared upon the public highway 
wearing a tall structure, which he 
called a silk hat, having a shiny 
luster, and calculated to frighten 
timid people. Several women faint- 
ed, children screamed, dogs yelped 
and a young son of cordwainer 
Thomas was thrown down by the 
crowd and broke his right arm.” The 
defendant pleded that, as an English- 
man, he was free to wear any hat he 
chose, but, nevertheless, was bound 
over in $2,500 to keep the peses. 
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